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° PRAY THE MASS! 
{ ‘atholic Hour do you pray at Mass? OR do you pray the Mass? 
do you merely attend? OR do you assist at Mass? 
e do you suffer many distractions? OR do you take 
on the air iabapiaiat 
THE LEAFLET MISSAL is the text of 
(Sponsored by the National Council the Mass in English. Each Sunday’s 
of Catholic Men in co-operation with Mass is printed on a@ separate Leaflet. Volt 
the National Broadcasting Company and It is mailed to you like a magazine. Any- = 
presented by 53 Stations.) one can use it without previous instruction. 
It will enable you to assist at, take part 
Every Sunday—6 to 6:30 p.m., Eastern in, and understand the Mass perfectly. 
a With it you will be saying the words of 
the Mass exactly as the priest reads the 
Eloquent speakers on vital subjects— Missal on the Altar. 
Answers to questions about the Church— Your name and address will bring it to you for one year. 
Exceptional music. . 
Subscribe at once. | 
Hear these programs—and help to assure Enclosed find one Dollar. Send the LEAFLET \ At a 
, : MISSAL to: Wee 
their continuance. 
LRN CET Ee ne SORRY OS Pe ee MO RE Dias 
Write to your Station and write to the ES fic opmcde vane caencenatani uae wee The 
sainieuaed DS ica nealitexucs eevee ee Mr. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC MEN THE LEAFLET MISSAL, 244 Dayton Ave. a 
1314 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. St. Paul, Minnesota AN 
F’ 
On all matters of public interest, literature, the arts, and public affairs, THE ComMoNWEAL speaks the N 
' ee ee : the c 
mind of the Catholic layman. It is admittedly a special viewpoint that is not represented by any other publica- 
tion. Readable, stimulating, thought-provoking, it is a necessity for the intelligent Catholic. ali 
alk 
During the past school year many teachers in schools and colleges have proved the value of THE tion | 
ComMoNWEAL as an aid in enlivening their class work. By using THe CommMoNwEAL—its editorial pages, select 
special articles, poetry, and book and play reviews supplement the regular program in English, history, and mous 
current events classes—they have greatly increased the interest of the student, and have made their own teach- Mon 
ing work more attractive and profitable. 1 Se 
Arrangements can be made to provide copies of THe Commonweal for use in classroom work at a | McC 
special rate giving a generous reduction on the price of single copies. befo! 
Cout 
snoneccarenccecsacccncenesnsawensencsasncnnsanasennananennaaanenanananannneateneetenaenes cacecnnennanennannnnnecnnsannnnenancnaean! most 
THE CoMMONWEAL, publ: 
4622 Grand Central Terminal, dred 
New York City the | 
Send me information in regard to special rates for THe CommMonweat for classroom work. man 
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AT A POLITICIAN’S BIER 


[* THOSE who really know the inside of politics in 
New York City should be asked to state what was 
the chief, and the really determining, influence which 
prevented the nomination of former Mayor James J. 
Walker as the Democratic candidate in the special elec- 
tion for mayor to be held in November, and caused the 
selection of Mr. John P. O’Brien, there would be unani- 
mous agreement that it was the sermon preached by 
Monsignor Chidwick at the funeral of Martin McCue, 
in St. Agnes Church, on September 22. The late Mr. 
McCue was a former state senator, who for ten years 
before his death had been the clerk of the Surrogate’s 
Court. He was a man who had climbed out of the 
most humble and restricted conditions to a place in 
public life of a high and most honorable kind. Hun- 
dreds of political leaders of the nation, the state and 
the city, of both major parties, as well as leaders in 
many walks of life, were present in the church, among 
a greater crowd of humble folk, hundreds of whom had 
personal reasons for remembering the dead man with 
love and gratitude. Among the political leaders were 
those who had the power (and the responsibility) of 
naming the man who was to cccupy one of the greatest 
political offices in the United States, the mayoralty of 


New York City. Only a short time before, the former 
occupant of the office, James J. Walker, had resigned 
in the midst of the investigation of his conduct of his 
ofice being made by Governor Roosevelt, now the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. Upon resigning, Mr. Walker announced that 
he would seek vindication at the hands of the people 
of New York City, at the next election, by offering him- 
self as a candidate for reélection to the mayoralty. 
That Mr. Walker would be given the opportunity to 
do so by the leaders of the dominant section of 
the local Democratic organization was not questioned 
by those who best knew the relations between him and 
those leaders; nor did most qualified observers doubt 
that if he were given the nomination, he would win the 
election, in spite of the revelations of the investigation. 

But standing before the bier of the dead politician 
who had served the public interest so faithfully, so 
honestly and so humanely all his long life, Monsignor 
Chidwick; in effect, pronounced also a funeral oration 
at the death-bed of Mr. Walker’s hope again to be 
mayor of New York. It may be too sanguine an ex- 
pectation to trust that he likewise uttered the death 
sermon over the grave of municipal misgovernment, 


— 
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and wanton waste of public funds, and scandalous 
neglect of public business—but certainly his words co- 
incide with the uprising of a tide of determination in 
New York City, among men and women of all political 
parties, to work toward, and insist upon, better things. 

Monsignor Chidwick, of course, made no direct allu- 
sion to any person, save the dead man whose virtues, 
whose integrity, he praised. But what he said was 
applied by ius audience, and by the press of the city, 
and by thousands of individuals whom it cheered and 
inspired to action, and as one result—but there will be 
many other, and more important resultt—Mr. Walker 
was eliminated from the political arena of 1932. It goes 
without saying that if he had not been so eliminated, 
his presence therein, occasioning as it would neces- 
sarily have done, a struggle to the death between him 
and Governor Roosevelt, would in all probability lose 
New York’s electoral votes to the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, at a time when it seems certain that 
those votes would insure his election. 

Important as this factor of the situation was, it is 
not, however, nearly so important as the issue ef moral 
integrity in politics. For these reasons, the following 
words from Monsignor Chidwick’s sermon, consider- 
ing their immediate results, and the continuing influ- 
ence which they are bound to have upon public life, 
constitute an historic document: 

“Our public men should understand that as officials 
in our community, they are models and exemplars to 
our young, and the responsibility is theirs to do naught 
that will disedify or tend to corrupt the morals of our 
rising generation. This particularly finds emphasis in 
our democratic form of government wherein our young 
are taught to ambition the high gifts which the people 
have in their power to bestow upon them. If morality 
be a matter of indifference to the success of a public 
man, then it is apt to be disregarded by those who seek 
the honor with which he has been crowned. 

‘Democracy depends not only upon the intelligence, 
but upon the morality, of its electorate, and the moral- 
ity of the electorate is, paradoxical as it might seem, 
derived from the leaders in the land. Those who are 
on top, are really the foundation upon which the moral- 
ity of the United States is built. Sooner or later private 
morality finds expression in the public law, and the laws 
of the land reflect the morality of the country which 
mean the stability and perpetuation of our institutions 
in probity, in integrity, in justice, in purity, in the 
wholesomeness of private life and public virtue. 

“Our deceased, strong and faithful in his duties in 
private life, was equally so in his public life. Unfor- 
tunately there are those who raised by a little honor, 
a little above their fellows, forget the people from 
whom they came. He never forgot the ordinary, com- 
mon people and the poor. How nobly he fought for 
the widows and the orphans in the Assembly! How 
happy he was in the position in which his death found 
him where he could care for widows and orphans! 
Rough at times exteriorly, but most kind and gentle 


ot — 


at heart, he held the love of all who knew him, 
It was this strength of character, this love of the 
poor, this sympathy with the needs and wants of the 
common people, that won for him the great popularity 
which he enjoyed in the district which he represented 
as leader, and which had chosen him again and again 
as its representative in our State Legislature. These 
same qualities, together with the keen intelligence, 
sharp wit and clever understanding, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of lack of a higher education, brought 
him to the front of his party, and made him stand forth 
prominently among those of superior advantages in 
the Legislature. They together with his sensitive and 
highly emotional nature, which responded to the call 
of ideals that were noble and causes that were good, 
made him prominent among the orators of state and 
city, and accounts for this marvelous gathering here 
today of representative men of every party, from city, 
state and union, to pay a tribute of respect to the sacred 
remains of a former newsboy of the streets of New 
York before they shall be interred and lost to mortal 
sight forever. 

‘How eloquent he was; how fervent, true and sin- 
cere, his patriotism in denouncing those whom he 
thought were secretly working for the destruction of 
our country. He in whose veins ran the blood of one 
who had fought in the long Civil War and had be- 
queathed that blood to his son who fought in the 
World War on the fields of France, and who died 
finally from injuries there inflicted. 

‘‘He was straightforward, direct; knew nothing of 
turning corners, of camouflage, of deceit or insincerity. 
He was kindly, generous and self-sacrificing. He died 
as he lived, as poor almost as the day when first he 
entered public life. He pilfered no money from the 
public treasury, nor would he permit the slightest touch 
of graft to pollute his fingers. True to his church, 
notwithstanding the activities of his public life, faith- 
ful to her duties while a busy man of public affairs, 
found always at his place of a Sunday before the altar 
of God, frequently visiting the sacraments that he 
might be forgiven any wrong he did, and restored and 
encouraged to the better life to which he aspired, he 
lived a true Christian, and died a devoted Catholic. 

“God gave him quite a long period of preparation. 
It was preparation of pain as well as prayer. It was 
a preparation that he took advantage of to make more 
certain his peace with God Almighty, and firmer his 
hold on eternity. How often upon my visit to him 
would he have me recite with him the Act of Contri- 
tion! It was so with every priest who visited him. 

‘There can be no doubt that the Good God who 
accepts the prayer of the penitent, received with joy 
these Acts of Contrition from a good soul who tried 
always, notwithstanding human weakness, to find favor 
in His sight, and it is with the utmost confidence that 
we can pray for the eternal salvation of his soul and 
say, ‘May his soul and the souls of all the faithful 
departed rest in peace.’ ” 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


OMMENT on the lengthy report issued by the 

Lytton Commission has been uniformly favorable, 
and to our mind deservedly so. It is not the business 
of any group of investigators to legis- 
late their views into binding rules; and 
regardless of whether the League of 
Nations can oblige the Japanese to do 
what it says, the report will stand as a 
fund of dependable information about conditions in the 
Far East. These conditions are of the greatest im- 
portance to the United States. They are potential 
sources of bitter rivalry between nations, and they con- 
trol our national trade in one vast and fateful area. 
To the Lytton Commission the various nations had ap- 
pointed men remarkably familiar with the subject 
under review, and it is significant that the representa- 
tives of both Great Britain and France voted for con- 
clusions which their governments have not accepted in 
practice. We think that the most interesting passage 
in the report is the commentary on economic conditions 
in Manchuria. Referring to the great resources of the 
region, the commissioners declared that the ‘good-will 
and whole-hearted codperation of the Chinese masses, 
which form the bulk of the population,” is needed by 
any government which represents the ‘‘capital, techni- 
cal skill and organization” supplied by Japan and other 
countries. Placing this limitation on the right of con- 
quest, the report nevertheless avers that existing inter- 
national treaties must be respected and _ enlarged. 
These treaties outline the especial privileges extended 
by convention to alien groups operating in China. 


To the Point 


about 
Manchuria 


THE PRACTICAL suggestions given are many, but 
the most significant are those which define the com- 
mission’s idea of a workable Manchurian government. 
This government, organized to control the three 
Chinese eastern provinces and taking office in conso- 
nance with Sino-Japanese treaties outlining interests, 
non-aggression policies and commerce, would have con- 
stitutional authority to deal with foreign and domestic 
problems. It would be guided by a definite code of 
rules in its relations with the central Chinese govern- 
ment, and would be autonomous in so far as diplomatic 
actions dealt with in the projected declaration were 
concerned. Locally the chief function of this govern- 
ment would be to preserve law and order with the help 
of a gendarmerie independent of either Japanese or 
Chinese troops. This is, of course, not the first time 
that the League of Nations has attempted to draw up 
a constitution for a so-called “backward” country. But 
since the plan does not involve a mandate, it is rela- 
tively novel. Japan will doubtless make a consistent 
effort to thwart the purposes of the commission, and 
it remains to be seen whether either the League alone, 
or the League acting in consonance with the United 
States, has sufficient power to halt the military organi- 
zation now in control at Tokyo. 


OFFERING an exceptionally usable brief survey of 
the Inter-Allied debt problem, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation concludes that American pub- 


Those lic opinion has shown no tendency to 
Baffling concede that these debts might be can- 
Debts celled, but that suggestions for down- 


ward revision have been greeted with 
increasing favor. The survey indicates that the chief 
argument now used by opponents of the reduction 
policy are based on the expenditures for armament 
which figure heavily in European budgets. Citizens of 
the United States feel that nations which can spend 
huge sums on armies and navies ought not to advertise 
their poverty. In all truth the comparison here is tell- 
ing. During 1931, France devoted 27.4 of its budget 
for military purposes, while the scheduled war debt 
payments were only 2.1 percent. Italy and Poland 
spent even more proportionately. This means in prac- 
tice that the French taxpayer contributed nearly ten 
dollars to national defense for every dollar he was 
supposed to surrender to the United States. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the American citizen should 
fancy debt cancellation propaganda just another form 
of snipe hunting. 


BUT OF course matters look very different from the 
European point of view. To this, expenditures for the 
army and navy do not appear to be dead losses. They 
are regarded as premiums paid on a national insur- 
ance policy, as contributions to stabilize the labor mar- 
ket, and as legitimate enterprises for business and in- 
dustry. On the other hand, every dollar paid to square 
the accounts of the last war is lost, particularly since 
the trade policy of the United States insists upon both 
cash payments and export balances. Since it is felt 
that the American got rich enough as a result of the 
1914-1918 fracas, Europeans easily conclude that he 
can better afford to take the consequences of Ger- 
many’s inability to pay reparations than they them- 
selves. Thus we are back again in the center of the 
familiar vicious circle. The extreme positions are 
these: Europe can choose to default, and the United 
States can decide not to remit a penny. Wisdorn lies 
as always in the golden mean, and one of the chief 
tasks of the next administration in the domain of for- 
eign policy will be to effect a workable compromise on 
this problem. 


THE SHARPEST slump for more than a year oc- 
curred on the New York Stock Exchange the very 
day after President Hoover’s very able 
and widely noticed address in Iowa. 
The New York Times said of this col- 
lapse: ‘The reactionary tendencies in 
the security and commodity markets co- 
incided with the appearance of optimistic industrial 
summaries, including the midweek steel reviews, which 
pointed to a further increase in the rate of operations.” 
Outlook rosy; performance bad. Has it, therefore, 


Hoover 
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been a Hoover market? The concurrence of circum- 
stances was painful, and obvious. Wheat declined two 
cents a bushel and corn prices dropped to new low 
prices for the season. Other grains, as well as cotton, 
suffered in wide liquidation. There were varying 
guarded interpretations of this phenomenon in pro- 
fessional quarters. Some ascribed the reaction to the 
President’s reémphasis on the bad financial illness that 
the country has been through. His emphasis should 
have been on improvement in the future, they held. 
Still others observed that his defiant remarks on the 
tariff, with their suggestion of even higher rates if 
necessary to exclude practically all foreign importa- 
tions, offered little hope of restored world economic 
peace, and little hope of the liquidation of American 
securities abroad or the improvement of their equities. 
One commentator suggested that Wall Street was con- 
vinced of the election of Mr. Roosevelt and did not 
wish to displease him or arouse the suspicions of the 
anti-Wall-Street elements in the country by seeming 
to favor Mr. Hoover’s utterances with a good mar- 
ket. This last suggestion, we believe, is unworthy of 
serious comment; there may be something in the others 
of positive importance. 


WHERE Manhattan's cloud-piercing towers pro- 
claim one of the wonders of the world in man’s alleged 
triumph over nature, 3 percent of the 
families own their own homes, it is re- 
in the liably stated in one of the latest releases 
United States by the Director of the Census. In 

Brooklyn, not so leaping in its masonry, 
the conditions of the myriads who inhabit the stone- 
work is better: 25 percent of the families own their 
own homes. The Bronx, which to the naked eye and 
without indulging in invidious comparisons, seems much 
‘the same as Brooklyn, oddly enough has only ro per- 
cent of its families home-owners. In Queens, 45 per- 
cent are owner families and in Richmond, which is the 
borough that takes in Staten Island, 53 percent own 
their own homes. It is difficult to know what to say 
about this beyond an exclamation of surprise. It is 
amazing to have revealed such variations in the mores 
of communities which superficially have so little differ- 
ence in the outward symbols of living on this globe— 
with the single exception, of course, of Manhattan 
Island that, most peculiar of the boroughs, is never- 
theless the one most frequently thought of elsewhere 
in this country and abroad as simply “New York.” It 
is equally amazing to contemplate that the cross-section 
of these varied boroughs that together are fairly rep- 
resentative of American cities in general, shows only 
20 percent of the families own their homes. What is 
the significance? Are Americans a race of nomadic 
people? Is the pioneer instinct to keep moving, the 
immigrant’s dream of the land of freedom and plenty, 
inclining 80 percent of our people to keep footloose so 
that at some time they may improve their condition, 
renew the dream by going from where they are to some 


At Home 


ee | 


place else. To the observer who judges things by out. 
ward appearances, this phenomenon would explain 
much of the lack of beauty of American cities, ang 
much of the citizens’ apparent carelessness in civic mat. 
ters; for it is a reasonable conclusion that those who 
are content to stop and to create a home for them. 
selves and for their children and children’s children, 
excell in the patience for the long toil that makes 
beauty and for the sterner responsibilities that create 
decent, civilized living. 


AN INDICATION of how the tide of intelligent 
public sentiment is being aroused and of how far pro. 
hibition fanaticism was carried, is fur. 


The nished by recent political action in what 
Complete was the very dry state of Alabama, 
Tyranny Over the veto of the Governor, both 


Houses of the State Legislature have 
passed a bill legalizing the sale of near-beer. This fact 
called to our attention that Alabama had priorly a 
state law prohibiting anything that ‘‘looked like, tasted 
like, foamed like or smelled like beer.”’ Here indeed 
was the spear point of the noble experiment. Imagine 
upholding the majesty of that law, without fear or 
favor dividing all things that looked like or foamed 
like beer from all good, still and un-amber colored 
things, keeping them back from the borders of the 
great state of Alabama with the aid of fierce, heavily 
armed sheriffs and police officers, and invading homes 
to see if the occupants were smelling anything like 
beer! Of course the taste is still prohibited, though 
cereal beverages called near-beer are allowed. It takes 
no more than average refinement in taste to distinguish 
between even indifferent real beer and the near article. 
And for more civilized appetites possessed by those 
who have not had to live in fear of the good things of 
this earth and their proper enjoyment, there are little 
refinements as between one beer and another which may 
be the sources of special satisfactions. We regret that 
these are yet reserved for foreign lands only; however, 
there are increasing signs of adult-mindedness at home. 


A STORY that beguiled our youth had to do with one 
of Napoleon’s sentries who saved the Emperor by in- 
terpreting literally the order, “Let no 


Cow living thing pass tonight!’ The faith- 
Out of ful soldier shot down his own pet sheep- 
Russia dog, that ambled across the line instead 


of halting upon command; and when he 
bent over the shaggy form to pay it the meed of a 
farewell tear, lo, it was not his sheep-dog at all, but an 
enemy spy sewn up in his sheep-dog’s skin. We liked 
this story, though we took it for a story, and we still 
believe it was only a story. But now life, as in Oscar 
Wilde’s formula, has caught up with art, and the story 
has become a fact. With due variations, of course. 
The Russian university student who slipped across the 
Polish frontier recently was not trying to get in, but 
to get out. He was not bent on assassination but, pre- 
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sumably, on saving his own skin—let our parlor radi- 
cals who find the millennium in the Soviets, say from 
what. Anyway, he got out disguised as a cow, if news 
despatches can be believed. The Soviet guards saw 
him go without concern, and the Polish guards saw 
him come without interest, for he had been able to 
make himself up somehow as a ruminant bovine 
quadruped. Perhaps the nights are very dark on the 
border. Perhaps he is an uncommonly large student. 
Or perhaps the Russo-Polish cows are uncommonly 


small cows. 


Mr. HENRY S. PRITCHETT, sometime presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
_ later of the Carnegie Foundation for 
Horse Racing the Advancement of Teaching, suggests 
versus in the October Atlantic that it would 
Football surely be highly beneficial to education 
in the first terms of our college years if 
we could have a substitute for football that would not 
absorb quite so much of the time and interest of the 
students, would not cause quite so many fatalities (we 
must not forget that some forty young fellows died 
last year as the result of football injuries) and yet 
would at the same time stimulate the assemblage of 
crowds of young folks of both sexes, who would attend 
no matter what the weather was, and would not fail 
to draw large sums of money which would enable their 
Alma Maters to devote immense funds to the encour- 
agement of other branches of athletics and for other 
university purposes. There is only one spectacle in 
our time that draws crowds nearly as great as those 
attending a football game between two of the major 
colleges. By major of course is meant those colleges 
that are willing to devote more time and interest to 
football than to anything else during this season of the 
year. That spectacle is a prize-fight. But unfortunately 
prize-fighting is barred as a substitute because of 
the danger of serious injury involved in it, though its 
victims are not nearly as numerous as those of foot- 
ball. After these two the greatest drawing-card, sure 
to bring large paying crowds even in times of depres- 
sion and serious unemployment, is horse racing. And 
so Mr. Pritchett proposes to substitute horse racing 
for the annual football battles. 


THERE is one serious difficulty the suggestion would 
have to meet and that is that so many of the universi- 
ties have now built a large, expensive stadium and 
these could scarcely be used for horse racing. A Japan- 
ese visitor to this country recently said that an Amer- 
ican university is a stadium with a group of educational 
buildings around it. Surely the gentlemen of the en- 
gineering courses and architectural department could 
find some modus vivendi by which the stadium might 
be used or at least some portion of it. The horse race 
provides the three essentials: it would attract crowds 
of paying spectators, it could undoubtedly be made to 
invoke at least the semblance of college rivalry—as 


Mr. Pritchett says, ‘“Think what a pot of money a 
Yale-Harvard horse race would attract’’—it could be 
readily so ordered that graduates and undergraduates 
could bet their money on results without difficulty. Of 
course we cannot hope that the substitution would be 
made this year, for the football season is already on 
and the schedules are filled, but after we have been 
sobered up by the football deaths of this season, on 
toward the end of the year, we surely might hope that 
this suggestion would be taken seriously. There are 
many other advantages that might be urged for the 
change, but at this time we want only to prepare 
peoples’ minds for the question. 


DIAGNOSING UNEMPLOYMENT 
‘THE SPECTER of insecurity which now frightens 


every other American family out of its wits has vari- 
ous causes, but the most important is surely unemploy- 
ment. It may be argued, of course, that the decline of 
values and wages which the past three years have inevi- 
tably brought implies more serious economic damage to 
the average citizen than does the current shortage of 
work. Yet obviously it is the final calamity of nothing to 
do which, striking after all havens of refuge have been 
destroyed, does incomparable harm to men and those 
dependent upon them. A civilization like ours in the 
United States prefers individual self-help to all forms 
of social insurance. Charity is here the only cushion 
against which the victim of the blows of fortune can 
fall back. 

Accordingly the question arises: is the principle of 
self-help tenable under the industrial conditions now 
obtaining? If experience shows that a large percent- 
age of the population loses its grip on work and wealth, 
the conclusion can only be that some feasible remedy 
must be found for their plight. For this percentage 
cannot be shunted off from the rest of us, like a caste of 
pariahs. It stays put, exerting pressure upon the labor 
market as a whole, spreading the virus of insecurity 
through the whole social order, and badly affecting the 
mechanics of producing and selling. And so, even if 
we should refuse to be moved by our moral consciences 
to give earnest attention to the problem, concern for 
the general well-being alone would compel us to realize 
that unemployment is a very ominous disaster. 

But what is unemployment? The person who looks 
at the throng now out of work and is then moved to 
blame this ghastly parade of woes upon greed or some 
such causes sees a part of the phenomenon and a part 
of the truth. But though education and the grace 
of God may accomplish something during the next ten 
thousand years, there is no discernible present escape 
from human nature into Utopia. Yes, Soviet Russia 
may become one solid boom town, with Mayor Stalin 
parcelling out shoes and sausages to the laborious bees. 
But all this does not seem to any American conscious 
of his own national ideals a desirable cure for any- 
thing. It is all fearfully remote and unreal, like Mr. 
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Philip Ainsworth Means’s idea of the Inca Empire, 
which he looks upon as a veritable paradise since there 
was neither money—nor money madness—in it. 

Nor do more detailed estimates of joblessness tell 
us a great deal. Technology? To be sure, the machine 
does ever so many things for us which human labor 
might otherwise perform, and it is besides so expensive 
that the capital investment it requires adds to costs. 
But has anybody succeeded in estimating just how much 
actual human labor opportunity would be gained if the 
work of the Edisons were undone? Doubtless a purely 
agrarian society might have to summon all hands to 
dig its sustenance out of the soil, but there is little 
danger that the world will voluntarily go back to that. 
Do we need a shorter working day? Or is the fact 
that unequal distribution of wealth is at fault? There 
is doubtless something positive to be said in answer to 
all these queries. But we shall not get very far with 
them until we are able to determine what unemploy- 
ment actually is. 

The depression of 1929 caught America napping. 
There were no dependable labor statistics. One man’s 
guess was as good as another’s. But during the past 
two years, a number of excellent studies and investiga- 
tions have added so much to our possible knowledge of 
the situation that a few conclusions at least tentatively 
concrete may soon be expected. One such study is 
“The Incidence of Work Shortage,” a report based 
on data gathered in New Haven, Connecticut, during 
the summer of 1931, under the direction of Margaret 
H. Hogg of the Russell Sage Foundation. This in- 
quiry was strictly limited to the business at hand. Noth- 
ing was done to ascertain whether the wage scale of 
New Haven has been disproportionately low, or 
whether the abnormal war years had effected an un- 
natural concentration of working families. The in- 
vestigators, limiting themselves to a fair sample of the 
population, set out to learn who was working and who 
was not. 

Some of the results are most interesting. No résumé 
of the report can be attempted here, and we shall of 
course have to stress only those points which are of in- 
terest to ourselves. First: in this group, 15 percent of 
the males above fourteen were not gainful workers, the 
majority being at school, while about a third were either 
pensioned, retired, unable to work or ineligible. Of 
the gainful workers, slightly more than 75 percent were 
actually employed, though about one-sixth of these 
were getting less than full pay. The figures for women 
are naturally different. Of these only one-third were 
gainful workers; somewhat less than three-tenths were 
gainfully employed. That is the general picture. 

Second: closer investigation of these figures reveals 
many significant facts. Is the family as a social unit 
faring proportionately well? Here the answer is a 
decided no. About 55 percent of all the families in- 
vestigated reported all their earners at work on the 
usual time. Only 7 percent suffered from having all 
earners idle, The rest were afflicted either by partial 


a 


joblessness or part time employment. But—the totally 
idle families had more than their percentage of chil. 
dren, while the families having normal work had less 
than their percentage. That means, in this instance, 
that relatively “foreign” workers were suffering from 
a special disability. In like manner the greater number 
of idle workers were found among families suffering at 
least partly from loss of work. The report itself con. 
cludes: ‘“‘On the one hand, the percentage of families 
with all earnings cut off is less than the percentage of 
individual earners who are idle. On the other hand, 
the percentage of families with income curtailed by 
idleness of at least some earners is much higher than 
the ordinary idleness figure for earners. That is, the 
most acute problem of work shortage for families, that 
of loss of all earned income, is Jess prevalent among 
families than idleness is among individuals; but the 
problem presented to families by loss of income of at 
least one earner is more prevalent among families than 
idleness is among individuals.” All of which means 
that the time-honored system of diversifying the fam- 
ily’s labor is being put to a severe test. 

Now what do these figures seem to imply? In our 
opinion they indicate that while the misfortune of un- 
employment is a fearful one always, the final social test 
is family welfare. That 7 percent of all families in a 
city like New Haven—which is, indeed, probably bet- 
ter off than many other American communities of the 
same size—should be left utterly without means to 
earn a livelihood is an appalling fact which challenges 
the national life as nothing of the kind has ever done 
before. Here are reservoirs of privation, of despair, 
of anti-social emotion from which evil must eventually 
come. Of course community aid is dispensed to these 
families first of all, but as now organized such aid fre- 
quently demoralizes as well as helps. And if we go on 
to hold that 7 percent of all families in all industrial 
cities—that is, one family out of every fifteen—are 
similarly incapacitated, what a picture rises before our 
eyes. And if we add that only one out of every two 
families have their normal share of work, despite wage 
cuts, the truth begins to appear. A society which looks 
at those facts knows that in the long run, unless condi- 
tions change radically, its conception of economics is 
doomed. It cannot maintain an undistributed wealth 
while half of the people are sinking even beneath the 
level of the European proletariat. 

The time has come to think, to organize and to act. 
Sound social engineering on the basis of the known 
social facts is that for which every citizen who believes 
in the future of American institutions must speak and 
work without flagging. Here again the words of the 
encyclical are appropriate: “Unless human society 
forms a truly social and organic body, unless labor be 
protected in the social and juridical order, unless the 
various forms of human endeavor, dependent one upon 
the other, are unified in mutual harmony and mutual 
support, unless, above all, brains, capital and labor com- 
bine together for common effort, man’s toil is bootless.” 
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THE AUTUMN OF DISCONTENT 


BY CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


Holding that the issue of the campaign is hard times 
and that Mr. Roosevelt, as the Democratic candidate, has 
busily stressed this issue, Mr. Thompson now examines the 
probable effect upon voters who formerly supported Re- 
publicanism or did not cast a ballot. “There are,” he says, 
“two kinds of Republicans, conservative and progressive.” 
At first the Democrats tried to appeal to both varieties, 
but of late they seem to have decided upon a forthright 
appeal to the liberals. Speculating upon the response with 
which this appeal has met in various states, our commen- 
tator brings the story up to the minute-—The Editors. 


HAT will elect 
W keoosevet and Gar- 
ner in November, if, 


as seems likely, they will be 
elected, is discontent. The 
discontent is over the hard 
times, which are nation-wide 
and felt by everybody. 
Hoover is blamed for caus- 
ing them, and will be pun- 
ished by millions of Republi- 
can votes, as well, of course, as by the normal Demo- 
crats. In addition, many who have never registered 
before are going to vote this time, and that can mean 
only one thing: they intend to get their revenge on 
Hoover. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his stumping tour, was wide awake 
enough to see this, and all his speeches, on whatever 
subject, were devoted to capitalizing this widespread 
discontent. It was the same whether he spoke on the 
tariff, the railroads, agriculture or anything else, and 
he took up many subjects, including what the local con- 
ditions were in the different places where he spoke. At 
first it was determined to have Mr. Garner make no 
speeches, because of the ill effect of his former public 
utterances, but this plan was changed—perhaps be- 
cause of the vigorous campaign being waged by his op- 
ponent, Mr. Curtis, and the tactical inference likely to 
be drawn from his silence. 

At the outset, because of the protest against his 
“forgotten man” speech and ex-Governor Smith’s ex- 
coriation of ‘““demagogues,’”’ Mr. Roosevelt countered 
by appealing to the East as well as the West. But 
as the campaign went on, he seemed to have determined 
to put all his eggs in one basket, and toward the close 
of his campaign he appealed only to the West. In so 
doing, his appeal was to the liberal part of it. As it 
neared its end, the speeches were quite openly directed 
to the Republicans and to the liberal and discontented 
element. This was good tactics. His advisers were 
sure of the Democratic vote and were desirous only of 
picking up disgruntled Republicans. Normally, there 
are 5,000,000 more Republicans than Democrats in the 
country, so a good many Republicans had to be won 
over to assure a majority. 

There are two kinds of Republicans, conservative 
and progressive, and Roosevelt had to choose between 
them. And first he seemed to woo the conservative 
Republicans, but as his campaign went on, his advisors 
appeared to have counseled him that there would be 
more profit in appearing only as a progressive or lib- 
eral. At any rate, that is what he did. Whether he 
will stick to the same tone when he reaches the East, 
which he will do toward the end of the campaign, be- 




































longs to the realm of pro- 
phecy. Normally the cam- 
paign is pretty well over by 
that time and most people 
have already made up their 
minds how to vote. It takes 
a good deal to change them. 

The desertion of the East 
by both parties could not 
have been predicted at the 
time of the conventions. 
That section was expected to be the battleground, but 
if there is any fighting to be done there it will be to- 
ward the close of the campaign. Another surprise is 
the appearance of Pennsylvania as a doubtful state. 
Vice-President Curtis opened his campaign there, an 
unprecedented thing. And the Democrats are count- 
ing on carrying Pittsburgh, to say nothing of other 
places. 

From Pennsylvania Mr. Curtis was hurried to the 
border states, and that was another surprise. The 
border states were counted as surely Democratic, and 
yet Curtis, who was at that time the biggest gun in the 
Republican battery, was rushed to Kentucky, Tennessee 
and West Virginia, as if those states were in doubt and 
debatable ground. Tennessee is certainly in a turmoil 
and likely to go Republican—at least on the state ticket, 
though the hard times may carry it for Roosevelt. 

There is no use talking, only one question is being 
considered, and that is the hard times, for which 
Hoover is blamed. The slow advance is mostly in the 
East, and the farmer is about where he was in June. 
This may account for the Middle West being the bat- 
tlefield of both parties. Nothing more significant has 
been seen than the farmers’ strike in lowa. Theoreti- 
cally it is non-partizan, but it is directed at Hoover and 
the votes it represents will be Democratic. Lowa is 
mentioned because since the Civil War it has been 
almost invariably Republican, the typical Republican 
state. It is so badly split now that there are three can- 
didates for senator, one of whom us*1 to pose as a 
Republican. 

If this is the case in Iowa, what shall be said of other 
states? The conservatives won by a whooping ma- 
jority in the Republican primary in Wisconsin, and con- 
servative Republicans gleefully hailed it as a good sign. 
That is because they do not know anything about the 
Wisconsin law. Under it Democrats can vote in Re- 
publican primaries, and for thirty years they and the 
Socialists have been doing it. That was because neither 
of the secondary parties had a chance of carrying the 
November election, and preferred to cast their votes in 
the primary where it would do the Republicans the 
most harm. The same law exists in other states. 
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On the other hand, California is in doubt. It is an 
enormous state, where one section differs from another 
very greatly. Southern Calfornia is dry and conse- 
quently unfavorable to McAdoo, who is credited with 

‘bringing about Roosevelt’s nomination. It is also un- 
friendly to Senator Hiram Johnson, and when Roose- 
velt appeared in California all the talk was about his 
support by Johnson and McAdoo. It must not be for- 
gotten that when Wilson squeezed through in 1916, 
it was by an almost infinitesimal plurality cast in Cali- 
fornia; and, contrary to the universal patter, it was not 
Johnson who turned that trick. 

Some cf Roosevelt’s talk in the West has been so 
liberal as to exceed the “forgotten man” which led 
Smith to talk about “demagogues” without mentioning 
names. For example, in New Mexico he said among 
other things: ‘“‘We are very certain these days that the 
Democratic party is progressive. More and more it 
becomes clear that our party represents liberal ideals, 
and more and more we are convinced that there is not 
room in this country for two parties, both conserva- 
tive.” his phrase is not merely the idea of the Social- 
ists, it is their very language, word for word. They 
and the Communists have repeated it over and over 
again. It isa commonplace with them. It is so familiar 
that it has been dropped from the vocabularies of 
Norman Thomas and William Z. Foster. Whether 
such phrases continue in Mr. Roosevelt’s vocabulary 
toward the end of the campaign, when he will be in 
the East, remains to be seen, but itis as likely as 
unlikely. 

At any rate, it is good politics in a year in which 
everybody is disposed to vote against everything that 
is. How far this disposition is carried is shown by the 
fact that in one community a petition has been circu- 
lated pledging those who signed it to vote against every 
office-holder, Republican or Democrat, from President 
down to county officials. 

It was this unprecedented status that caused Hoover 
to do an unprecedented thing. He is the first Presi- 
dent who ever took the stump to argue for his own 
reélection. Hitherto every President has regarded 
himself as the President of the whole people, not as a 
party leader, and has stuck to the White House as soon 
as he was renominated. There are writers who say 
that Taft and Wilson violated this precedent, but they 
did not. As long as Taft could regard himself as 
merely the Republican leader, he felt justified in stump- 
ing the primaries; but the moment he was renominated 
he withdrew into the White House shell and stayed 
there. Wilson took the stump, but not after his re- 
nomination. Before it he made speeches of a non- 
partizan character dealing with the war situation. 

Therefore Hoover has set a precedent. It is signifi- 
cant that he began his few speeches in Iowa, the center 
of discontent and of the corn belt. It is also noticeable 
that he did not confine himself to the farm question 
alone, but went into a general defense of his adminis- 
tration, and in particular that he emphasized his suc- 


—— 


cess in keeping this country on the gold standard when 
other nations were being ravaged off it. Most notice. 
able of all is the seriousness with which he spoke, and 
the respect with which his utterances were generally re. 
ceived. This is true even in the center of discontent, 
much more in the East. 

In nothing is the patchwork character of this cam. 
paign more emphasized than in the way which local 
occurrences have affected it. In all campaigns there 
are local fights, but they do not play a great part in 
affecting the Presidency. In this year of cross-purposes, 
it almost seems as if nothing could be too small to add 
its pound to the presidential scales on one side or the 
other. Actually, the judicial deal between Tammany 
and the Republican party in New York City is having 
its influence, though in ordinary years it would seem to 
be a small matter touching only Hofstadter and a few 
others. 

Much more does the mix-up resulting from the Sea- 
bury investigation reach beyond New York and into 
all the states. At first Judge Seabury did not even ask 
for Mayor Walker’s removal. Changes became kalei- 
doscopic. After Walker’s resignation they were so 
rapid that in no long time the question was becoming 
whether Tammany Hall could maintain its long domi- 
nance of New York or the Bronx should overturn it. 
The Bronx had only been a part of New York City for 
thirty-seven years, and before that was mostly farm 
lands. The national significance of this is that old New 
York is bossed by Tammany under Curry, and that 
the Bronx is bossed by Flynn. Flynn is for Roosevelt, 
and Curry has always been against him. Upon the re- 
sult of this tussle may therefore depend whether Roose- 
velt gets a wholehearted support from New York or is 
badly cut there, as has hapepned to Democratic presi- 
dential candidates before. The importance of this can 
be seen from the fact that the bulk of +’: : Democratic 
vote in New York State is New York —-y’s. Outside 
the city the state is reckoned as repubi.. .n. On so small 
a matter, as it seemed at first, may forty-seven electoral 
votes finally swing for Hoover or Roosevelt in this 
year of discontent. 

Wherever we look, the year is one of discontent. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that the ex- 
service men do not agree among themselves about the 
prepayment of the bonus. The American Legion voted 
for it ten to one, but soon after an organization of 
veterans was formed to fight it. It is an inter-state or- 
ganization, but it was formed in the South. How far 
it will extend and how great its influence may be is a 
matter of speculation, but it is reasonably certain to 
have a great many civilians behind it. President Hoover 
and ex-Governor Smith have declared against the 
bonus, and this organization of soldiers will probably 
give others the courage to take a similar stand. At 
least the Southern movement seems to have the effect 
of taking the bonus out of the list of issues between the 
Democratic and Republican parties, where formerly 
it had been a very threatening one. 
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MR. ELIOT RETURNS 


By GEORGE 
T rrr of us who are antiquated enough to have 


progressed from irregular verbs to Demosthenes 

and Juvenal in the belief that so we were being 
educated have watched with no little interest the for- 
tunes of Mr. T. S. Eliot. Few younger literary men 
write of the classics with so much self-assurance, or of 
their own age with so much apparent authority. It 
was his poem of disillusionment, as unintelligible as the 
times themselves, which easily became the battle hymn 
of the post-war intelligentsia republic. And now it is 
also his criticism, anti-romantic and judicial in tem- 
per, which seems to many young men the essence of an 
improved attitude toward letters. Finally Mr. Eliot, 
having become a royalist and an Anglo-Catholic, so 
vigorously approved the aesthetic philosophy of Jac- 
ques Maritain that many suppose they have found in 
him the example of how a reintegration of literature 
and religion can be effected. Accordingly it is helpful 
to receive from Messrs. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany a volume of Eliot’s “Selected Essays,” on the eve 
of the return of their author to this country as guest 
lecturer at Harvard. 

We shall look at this volume less in order to review 
the many fine things it contains than to draw from it, if 
we can, the trend of thought which seems to have been 
the essayist’s concern. ‘This thought we shall then our- 
selves discuss objectively, not because we are devoid of 
fondness for it (which is hardly the case) but because 
our understanding of philosophic ideas naturally begins 
with the notion that culture is a complexio opposi- 
torum. Such a fundamental conception is this that, I 
think, it needs all the emphasis it can get, particularly 
from those whose approach to all cultural realities is 
through the Christian faith. For, whatever else may 
be said of man’s apprehension of that faith or of the 
world in the light of that faith, one fact seems indubi- 
tably true: it begins with a dialectic dealing first with 
the wonderfully many-sided, inseparably coherent, 
often seemingly paradoxical lessons on the values 
which are contained in the teaching of Our Lord, and 
it proceeds to that ceaselessly varied debate between 
the individual and God which forms the spiritual his- 
tory of Western man and is an intimate part of the 
vitality of our time. Anyone who has ever truly real- 
ized the existence and meaning of this dialectic will 
never be willing to put blind trust in any one set of 
humanistic conclusions. He will know that, though a 
superficial glance may seem to prove the opposite, the 
fundamental difference between orthodoxy and heresy 
is to be found in the fact that the first is committed to 
the maxim, ‘(One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

The essence of the Catholic apprehension of man is, 
I believe, to be found here. Man is free excepting in 
the presence of reality. A fact cannot be victoriously 
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fought (and of course “ideas” in the Platonic sense 
may also be facts), whether it be met in Revelation, 
in the moral life or in physics. But of the construc- 
tions of the intellect and the emotions the best that can 
be said is that they may seem to be facts. How could 
they be more? Outside of certain very narrowly drawn 
limits, logic is a business of guessing. To be sure, that 
is worth while. The significance of facts is often re- 
vealed only when they have been strung together. 
What a vast amount of comprehension do we not all 
owe to the chain of causality! And yet, this chain is 
only relatively taut. To take a more literary instance, 
there is the sum-total of the phenomena described by 
the word “Romanticism.” It is exceedingly doubtful 
whether any first-rate poet of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury was conscious of being romantic. Certainly 
Wordsworth thought he was returning to the same 
methods and diction of Milton and Shakespeare, in an 
age when English poetry was buried under artificiali- 
ties. But today the word “romantic” is something like 
a strong thread on which we can hang a sequence of 
events and writings which taken by themselves would 
be difficult to relate to our modern world. But that 
the thread itself is of only tentative value is shown by 
the fact that it is all things to all men. Now I think 
the last-named circumstance of primary impe -ance. 
A given phenomenon loosely associated with ‘ne term 
“romantic” may or may not be disreputable; but there 
is no theory cf Romanticism which can automatically 
and decisively give us the answer. 

These truths—let us boldly term them truths—may 
serve as a convenient prelude to the discussion of Eliot. 
To a certain extent he himself endorses them, as when 
for instance he stresses the value of such criticism as 
arouses us to a comprehension of facts. Nevertheless 
he looks upon literature “not as a collection of the 
writings of individuals, but as ‘organic wholes,’ as sys- 
tems in relation to which, and only in relation to which, 
individual works of literary art, and the works of in- 
dividual artists, have their significance.” Such ‘organic 
wholes” he insists upon because only so, to his mind, 
can there be established a tradition affording “some- 
thing outside of the artist to which he owes allegiance.” 
Consciously or otherwise the creative or critical genius 
must surrender to this “‘something outside.” “The prog- 
ress of an artist,” says Eliot, “is a continual self-sacrifice, 
a continual extinction of personality.” His explanation 
of how this is done is highly interesting, blending as it 
does Dilthey and Babbitt in an analogy which is one 
of the striking things in the book. Here it is: take 
oxygen and sulphur dioxide; add a filament of plati- 
num; the result is sulphurous acid, with the platinum 
intact. In like manner the poet’s mind is the platinum; 
feeling and emotion are the chemicals. It is, as must 
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be carefully observed, a poetic mind; and its own espe- 
cial aloofness and creative function are developed, in 
the mature great poet, to the point where it resembles 
the isolated majesty of a queen bee. 

This view, however, leads us immediately to another 
point—the autonomy of art. Today every form of 
human activity is becoming autonomous. The ‘realm 
of values,” aloof, serene and self-sufficing, is perhaps 
the best example. There are countless others. The 
German political scientist, Karl Schmidt, has recently 
written a book to prove the autonomy of politics. It 
was, no doubt, Jacques Maritain who first formulated 
the doctrine of the autonomy of art on a firm philo- 
sophic basis. Anyhow here is Eliot’s version: “I doubt 
whether belief proper enters into the activity of a great 
poet, qua poet. That is, Dante, qua poet, did not be- 
lieve or disbelieve the Thomist cosmology or theory of 
the soul; he merely made use of it, or a fusion took 
place between his initial emotional impulses and a 
theory, for the purpose of making poetry. The poet 
makes poetry, the metaphysician makes metaphysics, 
the bee makes honey, the spider secretes a filament.” 
And in the celebrated article on Dante, it is argued that 
one may enjoy this poet to the full without sharing his 
beliefs. 

Unfortunately we cannot, in the brief space available 
here, illustrate these findings more richly. Instead we 
shall retrace our steps. The poet (according to Eliot) 
may be conceived of as a man who starts with his 
personal emotions but ends with that “objective emo- 
tion” which we term the poetical. He must be able to 
start and to finish, but what he does otherwise is beside 
the point. Thus Eliot breaks a lance for Dryden. 
Holding that modern objections to this great master 
are based on a mistaken “‘repugnance for the material 
out of which Dryden’s poetry is built,” he declares that 
Dryden is distinguished principally for his poetic abil- 
ity. It might be contended here that Eliot goes rather 
far in making a case for Dryden’s material, as when 
he argues that the moral attitude of Restoration drama 
is impeccable because it laughs at human nature for 
failing to practise Christian morality. We should, I 
believe, hold that fighting the devil with this particular 
brand of fire was like resorting to arson as a remedy 
for the fleas of Spain. But the matter is of no great 
moment. We must put a far graver question: is this 
interpretation of poetry the right one? 

Immediately there is raised the whole problem of 
what the Germans call Gehalt and Gestalt, for which 
we have only the relatively meaningless equivalent 
terms of form and matter. Notice that Eliot does not 
mean to imply that Dryden succeeds by form. He 
holds that what makes him great is his poetry—t.e., 
that which is the poetic essence expressed, and perhaps 
realized, through the form. Now there is a great deal 
in this point of view. It and all the other appeals to 
autonomy call attention to the complexity of human 
perception and cognition, emphasizing the truth that 
our approach to reality is through no one faculty alone. 


a: 


When the Abbé Bremond called attention to “pure 
poetry,” he was wisely inspired (despite the lengths 
to which he pushed his thesis) to show how imper. 
fectly mere intellectual activity deals with the cosmos, 
But the trouble with all this reasoning is its extreme 
modernity. No evidence whatever exists to show that 
the Italy of Dante’s time read the “Divine Comedy” 
in a mood of indifference to what the poet believed or 
thought. Shakespeare’s significance to mankind has 
perennially gone up or down according to changing 
estimates of the value of what he had to say. Nor 
was it the seventeenth century which read Dryden for 
his “poetic ability,” irrespective of the subject-matter 
of his poems. And I think that even those who read 
Dante in our time are, when unable to accept his beliefs, 
given to read into his cantos meanings of a relatively 
symbolistic kind which seem valuable to themselves, 

It is precisely in the Dante essay, so admirable in 
many ways, that Eliot pushes this reasoning to ques- 
tionable conclusions. The argument that the immortal 
Florentine is “in one sense, extremely easy to read” 
because his Italian is close to mediaeval Latin which 
in turn was a language which “tended to concentrate 
on what men of various races could think together”’ is, 
of course, correct from one point of view. The sepa- 
rate growths of modern vernaculars have complicated 
miserably the terminology of language, science and 
criticism. But it is pretty obvious that one of our 
modern vernaculars may not be as from far another as 
any is from mediaeval Latin. When I hear Eliot say- 
ing that “more is lost in translating Shakespeare into 
Italian than in translating Dante into English,” I am 
moved to remark that we will have to find the version 
of the “Divine Comedy,” in any alien tongue, which 
will compare with the Schlegels’ translation of Shakes- 
peare. Nor is the story much different when we con- 
sider the content of Dante. Indeed, Eliot moves one 
to wonder whether his interpretation of the intent and 
doctrine of the immortal Italian might not be as well 
applied to “Gulliver’s Travels” as to the Inferno, the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso. It is certainly Dean 
Swift who possesses to the full the qualities here in- 
sisted upon of clarity, universal intelligibility, allegory 
and diction. Which means: the suppression of what 
is mysterious, tentative, “romantic” in Dante, suggests 
not the classicism of mediaevalism (if such a phrase be 
allowable) but the best mood of the eighteenth century. 

One fears that all too vigorous attempts to establish 
a single “classical” style in literature must lead to some 
such impasse. For on the one hand: if we can fully 
enjoy a poet regardless of what he believes, then it 
must inevitably foliow—in spite of verbal subterfuges 
—that it does not matter either what the poet believes 
(which is a pretty “romantic” conclusion, in the evil 
sense). And if the highest import of a tradition is to 
have established a kind of lofty tight rope on which a 
succession of great minds perform, reading (and with 
it criticism) necessarily becomes an abandonment of 
interest in the concrete for the sake of fascinating ab- 
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stractions of one kind or other. That is a very inter- 
esting exercise but it has, I think, little enough to do 
with literature. Thus there is also an art of war, 
ractised by soldiers as different as Caesar, Napoleon 
and Ludendorff. Nevertheless though the art, as being 
4 tradition, is profoundly valuable, the success of any 
one of these depends upon his ability to match his skill 
against conditions and circumstances never previously 
encountered. It would not have occurred to Napoleon 
to feel, in the manner which Eliot attributes to Murry, 
that his own mind alone was the decisive factor. And 
yet he knew that it was a very immediate and especial 
contact between this mind and both reality and tradi- 
tion which counted. Can we affurd to think differently 
of the poets? It seems to me that Eliot’s artistic epis- 
temology is far too simple to fit in with the mystery of 
life. Testing it, I find the following comment on 
Pater’s ‘‘Marius the Epicurean”’: “I do not believe that 
Pater, in this book, has influenced a single first-rate 
mind of a later generation.’ Well, it is possibly a 
little difficult to catalogue the great minds since 1894; 
but among the several sizable ones I happen to know 


ONE CATHOLIC DAILY 


By STUART D. GOULDING 


HAT we seek often lies at our feet. For years 
WV Catholic clergy and laity, bishops, priests, 
writers, newspapermen, have held forth at 
length on the necessity for a great Catholic daily news- 
paper in the secular field which would reflect Catholic 
opinion and lead Catholic thought. The Catholic Daily 
Tribune, excellent in its own manner, was not what 
these men had in mind. Much of the agitation has 
been Utopian in character; many of the dreams have 
been little but dreams. Consciously or unconsciously, 
the justly famous Christian Science Monitor with its 
national circulation, its international reputation and its 
financial independence has served as an ideal. Always 
the thought has been of a newspaper national in scope. 
Without doubt such an ideal will be reached in the 
future, but the present is our immediate concern, And 
there is an achievement in the daily field which may 
serve as a model for immediate Catholic action. For 
while most of us have dreamed, another has worked 
and in the heart of Puritan New England has create¢ 
with his own hands and brains a truly Catholic daily. - 
The city of Springfield, Massachusetts, lies in the 
broad Connecticut Valley nearly thirty miles above 
Hartford and more than fifty miles from Worcester. 
Whether it was the climate, the terrain or the broad- 
ness of the great valley, the Puritans of this section 
throughout history have seemed less austere and more 
broad-minded than their Boston brethren. The Catho- 
lic settlers who came later likewise seem to have taken 
on much of the character of the country, with the re- 
sult that Catholics and Protestants have not experi- 



























































personally is that of Heinrich Bruening, whom even 
Eliot might well regard with some indulgence. At any 
rate, it is as easy to misread Pater by the light of some 
generalization as it is difficult to estimate him as a 
single, given personality. Would it not be better, after 
all, to essay the study of such personalities, as Gundolf 
for instance does, than to make things too simple for 
oneself with a theory? 

Nevertheless, many parts of this book are amazingly 
stimulating. The essays on the Elizabethans, from 
Shakespeare to Cyril Tourneur, are so good that they 
seem to form a permanently valuable addition to En- 
glish criticism. Similarly the Dante study, while arous- 
ing in one reader the protests summarized above, is 
often an illuminating guide toward that “something 
of rapture’ which mysteriously gives life to verse. 
Finally, in such papers as that on Bradley, Eliot proves 
able to discuss ethical and philosophic problems with 
robust intelligence. Such work needs no compliment. 
It is, I think, so fine a challenge to flippancy and espe- 
cially to sloth that one must hope there will be a wide 
and alert audience for ‘Selected Essays.” 


enced that bitterness in their relations with one another 
which has existed in some parts of the country. 

Early in the nineteenth century the Springfield Re- 
publican was founded by the first of three editors to 
bear the name of Samuel Bowles. During Civil War 
days this publication rose to national prominenee, a 
prominence it still enjoys under the fourth Bowles, 
Sherman. During the years since the founding of the 
Republican, the influence of the Catholic Church in west- 
ern Massachusetts has grown apace. A second great 
newspaper in this section during these times was the 
Springfield Union; a third, the Springfield Daily News. 

Thirty-one years ago a young graduate of Holy 
Cross College, John B. Callaghan, became a member 
of the staff of this third paper, then owned by the Bel- 
lamy family. Partly because the publisher was sympa- 
thetic toward labor, and partly because the two other 
dailies had preémpted other fields, the Daily News 
became the organ of labor in western Massachusetts. 
Eventually Mr. Callaghan rose to the position of edi- 
tor and when, eighteen years ago, the paper became the 
property of the Bowles family, he retained his post. 

From the beginning Mr. Callaghan imparted to his 
newspaper something of his own Catholic spirit. Under 
his editorial direction Catholic news received its first 
real recognition, while his interpretation of Catholic 
movements went far toward explaining to non-Catho- 
lics events other newspapers seemed to leave unex- 
plained. This has been appreciated and, while there 
never has been a statement of policy, the Catholic 
spirit of the Daily News has received tacit recognition. 
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Happily for a continuance of this policy, the Daily 
News has proved to be a commercial success. Even 
in these depression times it leads the other Springfield 
papers in advertising linage and in circulation. Thus 
at all times it has demonstrated to its owners that its 
Catholic policy has not been detrimental in a financial 
way. 

On the editorial page the Catholic spirit of the Daily 
News has been shown in no uncertain manner. Always 
a champion of labor, it has been permeated for years 
with the spirit of the labor encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
and recently with the “Quadragesimo Anno” of Pope 
Pius XI. During the Ku Klux Klan disturbances of the 
last decade it fought a winning battle against the preju- 
dice that organization stirred up in the Connecticut 
Valley. During the 1928 national campaign it ran 
to ground and disproved many rumors in the whisper- 
ing campaign against Alfred E. Smith. Controversial 
matters involving the Church it has explained to its 
readers’ satisfaction. Ac all times it has maintained a 
war on poverty and has championed the cause of the 
weak and the poor. 

With the rise of the Church in importance in western 
Massachusetts, its news has been duly recorded with 
both fairness and accuracy by the Daily News. But 
the editor has never allowed his interest in Catholic 
activities to unbalance his ‘“‘news sense,” and has never 
permitted non-Catholic news of importance to be 
“played down” with the view of affording a Roman 
holiday. This fairness in keeping his newspaper free 
of bias toward the Church has been quite as important 
as his just treatment of it, and has forestalled at all 
times criticism of his policies. The social page, which 
in most New England dailies contents itself with items 
regarding “old families,” is open to Catholics, Protest- 
ants and Jews alike. 

The regard with which Catholics in western Massa- 
chusetts hold the Daily News was admirably set forth 
by the Reverend Frank Connor, rector of St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, Springfield, when in an address before the 
Knights of Columbus, he said, ‘“The Springfield papers 
all have been most generous in according us space, but 
none reflects the Catholic attitude as does the Daily 
News.” Appreciation from another quarter was ex- 
pressed by a Ku Klux Klan speaker when, in a public 
address in Springfield some years ago, he said, “No 
matter what the Daily News says about us in its edi- 
torial columns, it always gives us a decent ‘break’ in 
the news pages.” These two tributes sum up the public 

attitude toward the Daily News’ policy. 

Were it not for the liberal sentiments of the pub- 
lishers of the paper, to be sure, little could have been 
accomplished by Mr. Callaghan or anyone else. It is 
to the credit of the Bowles family, and especially to the 
present publisher, Sherman Bowles, that they have seen 
the good wisdom of permitting their editor a free hand 
with his paper. In justice to that editor it may also 
be said that without abusing this privilege he has seen 
in it both his opportunity and his limitation. 


——es 


But this is not a mere eulogy. The Springfield 
Daily News is chiefly valuable for Catholics outside its 
immediate sphere of influence as a model for other 
Catholic newspapermen in their attempt to create a 
Catholic daily press with the material at hand. Until 
such a time as a Catholic newspaper of national scope 
comes into existence it is imperative that Catholic opin. 
ion have an outlet. Every Catholic is cognizant of the 
attitude of the secular daily press by and large. All 
too often Catholic news is misrepresented, misinter. 
preted and “played down.” Even in large centers of 
population where there are large bodies of Catholics, 
it is the opinion of many that non-Catholic and neo. 
pagan news is featured to excess. 

While the New York dailies in particular have been 
most generous of late years in reporting utterances of 
the Pope, especially his encyclicals, other Catholic news 
has been subordinated to other-denominational and 
secular news. Especially have editorial columns depre- 
ciated or, what is worse, ignored the Catholic Church. 
“The church has failed,” is a favorite expression of 
editors when matters of divorce, birth control, sterili- 
zation, control of youth, suppression of injustice, peace 
and war or any other moral issue has been raised. 
Usually in such discussions the position of the Catholic 
Church is disregarded. The virtue of the Daily News 
type of policy is that these matters are treated in a 
Catholic manner, and the influence of the Church in 
getting its members to conform is brought swiftly home 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

Experience with the Puritan-owned but Catholic mo- 
tivated Daily News has led not a few Catholic clergy 
to state frankly their preference for non-Catholic own- 
ership of Catholic newspapers. Removed from any sus- 
picion of interference or censorship by the local Cath- 
olic hierarchy, one of the initial drawbacks to a hearing 
from non-Catholics is obviated and what the Daily 
News states is accepted by them at its face value. 

In the conduct of his paper, and herein lies a moral 
to other Catholic editors who would follow his example, 
John Callaghan has avoided the pitfall of being over- 
militant or offensive. Capable of writing bitter edi- 
torials and probing deeply into men and motives, Mr. 
Callaghan has avoided preaching or capitalizing his 
victories. Finally, although his paper depends for its 
success in part on its street sale, he has succeeded in 
creating interest without appealing to vulgarity or 
obscenity. 

In what to him was his all too brief career as editor 
of the now defunct Evening News of Bayonne, New 
Jersey, the writer attempted with some success to emu- 
late John Callaghan, and discovered for himself that 
the Daily News’ policy was workable in a mixed com- 
munity of all races and creeds in an industrial city. Un- 
til such a time as a subsidized or self-supporting na- 
tional daily Catholic newspaper can come into existence, 
any alert Catholic newspaperman with ideals and a 
sense of proportion can use the Daily News as a prac- 
tical model. 
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WHERE LIES RELIEFr 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 


cle of mine in THE COMMONWEAL (‘How Revo- 
lution May Be Caused’’), the Catholic Daily 
Tribune asks a very pertinent question. 

“If both parties,” says the editor, ‘are unable to 
meet real emergencies, to what body of public men 
should the people look for relief and reform? We 
wish Mr. Sands would discuss that point at length in 
THE COMMONWEAL. Do not fact-politics dictate to 
make the best of the available legislative bodies ?”’ 

Emphatically yes; but we are careless about looking 
at fact-politics. 

I am rather particular to repeat that the solution of 
what I call a maladjustment between our machinery of 
government and the American people does not lie in 
dictatorship nor in Socialism nor in any third party. 
I cannot make that statement too strong to express my 
own convictions; and my convictions are derived from 
close and intimate and personal experience of both 
dictatorship and Socialism. As far as I am concerned 
it is not theory. I have learned from personal contact 
and practice. 

I speak of ‘machinery of government.” We have 
come to think in terms of machinery; machinery-of- 
government is an intelligible word. Machines are not 
an end, but are well-balanced and efficient tools to pro- 
duce a desirable thing with the least expenditure of 
human labor. In industrial life we have perfected 
automatic and semi-automatic machines which practi- 
cally eliminate human labor. In government you can 
have no such thing. You can speak correctly of ma- 
chinery of government—but with limitations: there is 
no automatic or even semi-automatic government. It 
is precisely there that we have become maladjusted to 
our system. We have done that in a perfectly natural 
way. I am by no means standing on a pedestal lectur- 
ing my fellow citizens. I am offering the observations 
of one who has seen every kind of government, every 
kind of revolution; of one who has had to suppress 
revolutions, and who has not only taken part in gov- 
ernment but has ruled men—which also has a definite 
meaning. I offer my observations for whatever they 
may be worth, conscious that they may seem strange 
to the growing number of those who have come to 
accept fact-politics as bound up with group-politics and 
city contracts and fee-splitting. There is a discourag- 
ing number of citizens to whom these things are sy- 
nonymous. It is because of that interpretation of fact- 
politics that revolution is growing. 

There is no such thing as automatic or semi-auto- 
matic machinery of government. Our machinery of 
government was set up by the group of men who went 
to Philadelphia with a mandate to correct and 
strengthen the Articles of Confederation, which bound 


I N AN editorial with which it honored a recent arti- 


thirteen separate, sovereign commonwealths in an em- 
bryonic league of nations—and brought out of that 
convention a document, a charter, a Constitution with 
provisions for a federal government, which should have 
certain “national” contacts, which have grown (mainly 
by interpretation) into the assumption of national 
powers. That group of men invented nothing what- 
ever in that document, Mr. Gladstone to the contrary 
notwithstanding. They had had 180 years of experi- 
ence and practice of constitutional government in 
America, under our new and different conditions. Our 
individual charters were constitutions. In greater or 
less measure they contained principles for which the 
ancestors of the federal Constitution makers had fought 
in their homeland prior to that period of 180 years. 

That document, that Constitution, was not intended 
to set up automatic machinery of government. It was 
intended to provide a labor-saving tool by which two 
opposite schools of political thinkers might reach the 
best results for all. Hence our two party system. 

The two parties represent two sets of men using 
that tool (or machine, to carry on the simile), and the 
tool or machine was so constructed that each set of 
men could get its particular results (by intelligent 
handling) without revolution. We had just come 
through revolution. We did not want any more. Prop- 
erly handled our machinery of government can give 
social justice, which is what we ali want, no matter how 
opposite our ideas may be as to methods of getting it. 

Our present two parties originally represented men 
of opposite views as to the form of government which 
was to operate, in the best interests of all, under the 
principles embodied in the Constitution. Now, what 
happened ? 

First of all, since the drafters of the Constitution 
were not authorized to produce any such plan of gov- 
ernment, but were expressly delegated by their states 
for a different purpose, the Constitution had no valid- 
ity whatever until it was ratified in and by each state. 
In the American way of thinking of that time, if it was 
not ratified by a state, it was not valid in that state 
(vide Rhode Island). If it was ratified only by a 
very small majority, it might be considered to be on 
trial (vide New York). If, while on trial, the new 
federal government seemed to be assuming powers it 
was not intended that ratification should confer, it 
might be challenged (vide the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions—and particularly, the authors of those 
resolutions! Vide the Hartford Convention of the 
New England States sixteen years later, and the Con- 
federate States of America fifty years after that). 

Secondly, while political thinkers were still debating 
over what had been produced by the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, about the proper setting up of the machinery 
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which was to give the best results with the least com- 
plicated labor, and about the proper use of the machine 
and its limitations—in other words, while the funda- 
mental divergencies which produced two fundamental 
parties were taking definite and clarified form—most 
Americans settled down to take possession of the physi- 
cal, material wealth of the continent and would follow 
any party or support any government that made wealth 
easy. When, seventy years after the production of the 
new charter, civil war flared all over the country, based 
on a fundamentally divergent principle of government, 
but inflamed to hatred by a humanitarian principle 
evoking fanaticism on both sides, a great many Amer- 
icans had come to look on the Washington government 
as a semi-automatic machine and the party in power as 
its foremen. 

Thirdly, when a party with its definite ideas of the 
kind of government it wanted had won the Civil War, 
tainted the defeated party with “treason,” “rebellion”’ 
and all manner of hard and debatable names, they set- 
tled down for decades of power in a definite line of 
political thought; with no organized opposition; with 
no opposing principle. 

Fourthly, during that period, after the final exclu- 
sion of all other national claimants to territorial rights 
in the boundaries we had set for ourselves, and with 
intensive industrial and agricultural growth and im- 
proved transportation and communication by land and 
sea, millions of other peoples came into the continent, 
and full citizenship was made easy for them. It is 
nothing derogatory to these newcomers to suggest that 
most of them did not and could not know anything at 
all about the system of principles built up here in sweat 
and blood, or of the machine set up to give the greatest 
possible opportunity for personal evolution compatible 
with order and decent neighborly compatibility. It is 
no unkind criticism to suggest that most of them ac- 
cepted that opportunity and that political machine of 
government as something automatic, as something that 
did not affect them very much one way or another, 
though there might be something stimulating and ex- 
citing in the great vituperative game played in “na- 
tional” conventions every once in a while, to get pos- 
session of the “national” machine and sit with it while 
it functioned automatically. It is certainly true that 
when government has no intelligent and organized op- 
position, it tends rapidly to become corrupt. It is 
equally true that during the period of our great im- 
migrations both national and municipal government 
had become foully corrupt, and that both parties must 
have appeared to newcomers as either groups to be 
avoided by decent men or cynically accepted as means 
to private wealth and petty local power. 

Fifthly, when the inevitable happened and conditions 
pinched and government seemed to fail to function in 
any intelligible manner, it seems natural to me that 
American citizens who had forgotten the foundations 
of the American system, as well as American citizens 
who never knew them understandingly, should think of 
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overthrowing the whole thing and starting something 
more effective and more responsive to their needs. 

If all this be true, I reply that there is no body of 
public men to whom one may look for relief as one 
would look to an automatic machine to stamp out a 
mechanically perfect piece of work. There is, how- 
ever, a two party system which responds immediately, 
through the machinery of government, to any fantastic 
or foolish panacea, or particular class legislation. | 
argue, therefore, that it will respond equally quickly 
to any intelligent body of citizens thinking their way 
through to remedial measures, and coédperating for the 
common good, for social justice. Therefore, it is not 
the party system that is at fault, nor the machinery of 
government, nor its form. None of that is of primary 
importance. It is our citizenship that is at fault. 

‘‘Fact-politics” do, positively, “dictate that we make 
the best of the available legislative bodies” and put our 
own house in order. In my own opinion, that cannot 
be done from “the top,” i.e., from Washington, for we 
are not intended to work our federal Constitution that 
way. It must come from “the top,” i.e., from each 
community within each state. 

There you have the fundamental divergence of 
American thought: “the top” considered as a “na- 
tional” government, which the Constitution does not 
provide; and “‘the top” considered as each self-confident 
local community, bound together in common interest in 
each state, the whole Union of States protected by the 
federal government but not governed by it. The latter 
is provided for in the Constitution. The former is 
provided against in the Constitution. Yet it is the 
former that we are blunderingly and insistently trying 
to work. 

That is why I suggest that we all take a look at our 
government, as American citizens rather than as special 
group interests, and see if this period of enforced lei- 
sure is not a good time to study what is the matter with 
us. It is a good thing to do before organized veterans 
or organized Socialists or organized ignorance of 
America destroys America. Change of party by elec- 
tion, or continuation of party in power, will accomplish 
nothing at all without an understanding citizenship. 
Putting men back into jobs through the use of tax 
money, or Reconstruction Finance in any form, while 
good as far as it goes, solves nothing permanently. 
The problem is the other way around. “The people” 
were never meant to look to any body of ‘“‘public men.” 
Government is not something foreign to us. It is us, 
ourselves. These are the fact-politics; not the foulness 
that has accumulated in the machine. 


eA Mansion of Philosophy 


Klein’s mansion of philosophy 

is not without its taint of scandal; 

he leads you through dark corridors— 
and then blows out the candle. 


RicHARD H. PERKINSON. 
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THE RIGHT OF CONQUEST 
By HERBERT WRIGHT 
HE REPORT of the League of Nations Com- 


mission of Inquiry in the Manchurian affair, which 
at the present writing has been published simultane- 
ously in Geneva and Tokyo, brings to the fore again 
the remarkable note of January 7, 1932, of the United 
States government to China and Japan, in which it 
virtually refused to recognize the “right” of conquest. 
Of course, strictly speaking, there is no “right” of 
conquest and no nation which has ever waged a war 
against a weaker nation with the resultant loss of terri- 
tory to the latter is likely to admit that it waged a war 
of conquest. Still conquests have existed and do exist, 
no matter under what pretext made or under what title 
maintained. There is scarcely a nation of modern 
times which has not added to its territory in some such 
more or less reprehensible fashion. 

Nevertheless, the idea that any nation may acquire 
territory from another nation without at least nominal 
compensation or formal consent of its former sovereign 
and the general approval of the world is growing very 
unpopular. Not that the thinkers of the ages, especially 
the Catholic moralists, have not always decried 
conquest as a just cause of war. Saint Augustine de- 
nied that conquest could be the proper end of war. 
Vitoria goes still farther when he says that ‘‘extension 
of empire is not a just cause of war,” adding, as if it 
were a commonplace, “This is too well known to require 
proof.” As the report (1928) of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace oa “International 
Ethics’ puts it: 


The right of a state to self-development must, of course, 
be exercised with due regard to the rights of other states. 
It does not justify conquest. 


But now governments are beginning to follow the 
trail blazed by the moralists. There is not space here 
to follow the process in all its details, but it is possible 
to point out a few landmarks with special reference to 
the American hemisphere. In January, 1916, a group 
of jurists of the twenty-one American republics consti- 
tuting the American Institute of International Law met 
at Washington and formulated a document entitled 
“Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations,” in 
which the signatories in their individual capacities 
agreed that “every nation has the right to territory 
within defined boundaries” and that “every nation en- 
titled to a right by the law of nations is entitled to have 
that right respected and protected by all other nations.” 
Of course, this was a private undertaking and therefore 
was not binding on the governments of the individuals 
signing. 

The Pan-American Conferences had early taken up 
the question of preparing a code of international law. 
After numerous delays due to one reason or another, 
the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union on 


January 2, 1924, requested the American Institute of 
International Law to prepare projects of conventions 
for the codification of international law, for it to sub- 
mit to the International Commission of Jurists pro- 
vided for by the Fifth Pan-American Conference held 
at Santiago de Chili in 1923. Fourteen months later 
to the very day the American Institute of International 
Law submitted thirty projects of public international 
law to the Governing Board of the Union. No. 30 of 
these projects reads as follows: 


The American republics . . . animated by the desire of 
preserving the peace and prosperity of the continent, for 
which it is indispensable that their mutual relations be 
based upon principles of justice and upon respect for law, 
solemnly declare as a fundamental concept of American 
international law, that, without criticizing territorial ac- 
quisitions effected in the past, and without reference to 
existing controversies— 

In the future territorial acquisitions obtained by means 
of war or under the menace of war or in presence of an 
armed force, to the detriment of any American republic, 
shall not be lawful; and that 

Consequently territorial acquisitions effected in the 
future by these means cannot be invoked as conferring 
title; and that : 

Those obtained in the future by such means shall be 
considered null in fact and in law. 


The Governing Board of the Pan-American Union 
sent these projects to the governments of the twenty- 
one republics for submission to the International Com- 
mission of Jurists created by the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference. This commission met at Rio de Janeiro 
in April and May, 1927, and considered the projects 
submitted. In order to consider those projects which 
were exclusively juridical, it decided to lay aside with- 
out prejudice fifteen of these projects, because they 
were political in nature or for other and different rea- 
sons. Inthe number thus laid aside unfortunately was 
No. 30. However, the mere fact that it was among 
those projects sent by the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union to the respective governments gives it 
semi-official recognition. 

In the following year, the United States joined with 
France in the initiation of the so-called Briand-Kellogg 
Pact for the Renunciation of War. It provided that 
war be renounced “as an instrument of national policy” 
and that “the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means.” The pact became 
formally effective in 1929 and has now been adhered 
to by sixty-two nations. Although the word “conquest”’ 
is nowhere mentioned in the pact, its repudiation is 
clearly to be inferred from its very terms. For how 
can there be room for conquest when war is only to 
be employed in defense against an actual aggressor, 
and international difficulties are only to be settled by 
pacific means, that is, by means which are satisfactory 
to both sides? 
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But the United States government note of January 


7 of this year makes this inference officially and for- 


milly a part of its policy. It notified China and Japan 
that it would not recognize any situation, treaty or 
agreement which might be brought about by means con- 
trary to the obligations of the Nine Power Treaty of 
1922 and of the Pact of Paris of 1928. Now the first 
article of the former treaty contains the agreement of 
the nine powers, including Japan, “‘to respect the sover- 
eignty, the independence and the territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity of China.” Therefore any acquisi- 
tion of Chinese territory by Japan, even if made by a 
process falling short of technical “‘war,” would violate 
at least the Nine Power Treaty. ‘The position of the 
United States government was reiterated by Secretary 
of State Stimson in a letter addressed to Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
on February 23, 1932. This letter adds the following 
significant statement: 


If a similar decision should be reached and a similar 
position taken by the other governments of the world, a 
caveat will be placed upon such action which, we believe, 
will effectively bar the legality hereafter of any title or 
right sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty violation, 
and which, as has been shown by history in the past, will 
eventually lead to the restoration to China of rights and 
titles of which she may have been deprived. 


The “similar position” referred to in Secretary Stim- 
son’s letter was actually taken on March 11, when the 
action of the United States government was endorsed 
by the Assembly of the League of Nations at a meet- 
ing in which fifty nations were represented. A resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously, Japan alone refraining 
from voting, in which the Assembly declared that 


it is incumbent upon the members of the League of Na- 
tions not to recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations or to the Pact of 
Paris. 


Herein is embodied almost universal repudiation of 
the “right” of conquest. As Secretary Stimson stated 
in an address before the Council of Foreign Relations 
in New York on August 8, 1932: 


When the American government took the responsibility 
of sending its note of January 7 last, it was a pioneer. 
.. . [ts own refusal to recognize the fruits of aggression 
might be of comparatively little moment to an aggressor. 
But when the entire group of civilized nations took their 
stand beside the position of the American government, the 
situation was revealed in its true sense. 


Let us hope that the nations will “stick by their guns,” 
metaphorically speaking of ‘course, in their efforts to 
preserve one of the oldest rules, if not the very old- 
est, governing international relations, ‘“‘pacta sunt 
servanda,” and to repudiate one of the oldest pseudo- 
rights, if not the very oldest, the “‘right’’ of conquest. 


OZANAM 
By P. W. BROWNE 


MONG the many illustrious names that emblazon the 
scroll of the nineteenth century is that of Antoine. 
Frederic Ozanam, who was born at Milan in 1813 and died a 
Marseilles forty years later. COzanam’s career was possibly the 
most remarkable in the social annals of his time; and the luster 
of its glory will endure as long as the St. Vincent de Paul So. 
ciety ministers to the needs of the poor of the Catholic Church, 
At the age of eighteen Ozanam went to the University of 
Paris to study law and letters. He already had traversed q 
sea of doubt which had threatened to engulf his faith; but 
escaping shipwreck, he landed in a haven of peace and security, 
In France in the winter of 1813 there were violent and por- 
tentous assaults, in both the press and literature, upon the ram- 
parts of Christian belief. Montalembert tells us that the at. 
tendance- of men at a church service was as unpopular as the 
presence of a Christian traveler at a Mohammedan mosque, 
Janins and Heines were proclaiming in strident tones the wreck- 
age of Christianity, and announcing its doom. The “Confes- 
sions d’un enfant” and the “Souvenirs” of the learned Gratry 
indicate the sacrilegious cynicism of enemies of the faith. And 
when Monsignor de Frassinous attempted to introduce a course 
of religion into the colleges and lyceums of France he nearly 
caused a riot among the student body. 

Such was the condition of intellectual France when Ozanam 
came to Paris. He found himself spiritually alone at the uni- 
versity. There was no center of religious activity in which 
he could find a milieu to safeguard his faith and morals. Yet 
he did not despair. Gifted with the ardor of youth, brimful 
of hope, and fired with ardent faith, he saw in Catholicism 
the true solvent of the ills of the world. Notwithstanding the 
sinister prophecies of pessimists, he was convinced that society 
was not on the verge of disruption, but visioned the coming 
years enriched with the Christian spirit. 

The thought of a new apostolate fired the enthusiasm of the 
youth, and he resolved to consecrate hirnself to the work of 
religious restoration. To effect this modern crusade which 
needed neither power nor the sword, he initiated a new chivalry 
whose activities, by word and pen, should extend to the ends 
of the earth. There were many students in Paris, sons of 
Christian mothers, who had been shipwrecked on the shoals of 
infidelity; and he sought to enroll them under the standard of 
the new crusade for Catholic thought and action. His earliest 
efforts met with little response; but he persevered, despite dis- 
heartening disappointments. 

An inspiration for the furtherance of Catholic principles and 
Christian social activity were the regular conferences, lectures 
on philosophy and kindred subjects, given to university students | 
by the Abbé Gerbet, a former editor of L’Avenir. Within a 
brief period a little group formed about Ozanam, who were 
able to oppose the irreligious teachings of men at the university 
who availed themselves of every occasion to scoff at religion. 
They were not demonstrative, but whenever a professor made 
an overt attack on the principles of faith or morality, a Catholic 
voice responded in rebuttal with telling effect. Ozanam in- 
variably led the way; and it is recorded that he once forced 
Jouffroy, the philosopher, to retract certain statements. 

Thus fortified, the Ozanam group requested Monsignor de 
Quelen, Archbishop of Paris, to organize a course of sermons 
from the pulpit of Notre Dame, which would be an effective 
reply to the anti-Catholic publications then flooding France and 
Germany. They even ventured to name Lacordaire as the ont 
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man in France who was competent to be the protagonist in this 
style of preaching, he having then broken from the unfortunate 
De Lammenais. The first request was unsuccessful; but, 
encouraged by his companions, Ozanam made a second request, 
in 1835, and the Conferences of Notre Dame thus began. 

Lacordaire says that the condition of France at the time was 
not due to lack of writers or orators, but that they failed to 
sense the existing situation. Something more than a system of 
apologetics delimited by merely replying to intellectual objec- 
tions was needed. That the social question was of paramount 
importance became apparent to Ozanam and his group. They 
avoided sterile discussion and “the tumultuous domain ot poli- 
tics.’ “Why,” says Ozanam, “exhaust energy in futile discus- 
sions since the social question is of prime importance? ‘This 
means unquestionably the annihilation of the spirit of egotism, 
and the inculcation of the spirit of sacrifice.” He added: “There 
are those who possess too much, and there are many who have 
too little; those who are striving to take what one does not 
desire to give them. Briefly, there is the power of wealth, 
and on the other hand, the wail of despair. Our duty as Chris- 
tians is to intervene, and urge that the wealthy cease to exact, 
and that equality, as far as it is possible, should supervene; 
that charity perform what justice seems unable to accomplish.” 

He appealed to the students of the university to form an or- 
ganization whose aim should be the alleviation of the burdens 
of the poor. Out of this appeal there came into existence, in 
1883, the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. In establish- 
ing them Ozanam had in mind the Christ-ordained command 
given to the Church to “have compassion on the multitude” 
through the instrumentality of Christian charity. Ozanam 
says: ““The salutary lesson to soften tender hearts and to bring 
to them the needs of the poor lies not only in the splendid ex- 
hibitions of our faith but to point out to Christian hearts the 
wounds of Christ in the requirements of the needy.” 

After serious checks and many difficulties Ozanam attained 
his end. ‘The Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul have since 
been an important adjunct to the activities of the Church in 
dispensing its charities. Of Ozanam’s work Albert de Mun 
wrote some time later: “It is the workshop where every social 
worker must serve an apprenticeship.” 

Thus a young man of twenty became the founder of an in- 
stitution which brought untold blessings to his native France, 
and whose beneficent influence has radiated throughout the 
Catholic world. _ Notably in our own land, the Conferences 
of St. Vincent de Paul have brought comfort and relief to 
thousands on whom chill penury has laid its hand. 


ejunday 


Along the avenues the churches spill 

Slow psalms like colors down an autumn hill; 

The grocery cat, oblivious of the hour, 

Profoundly sleeps upon a bag of flour 

While on the sky in regimental block 

The yellow buildings march their jagged rock 

Clean as a wind and rested and serene 

As a lost prayer in a valley green. 

Somewhere an autumn leaf of flaming red 

Tries to assure the pavement it is dead. 

Money has lost its meaning and its power 

This brief pervading unrequited hour 

Only to lisp its monotone again 

High in the hollow of a beggar’s cane. 
CuHarvLes A. WAGNER. 


ON OLD LETTERS 
By JAMES W. LANE 


ACH one of us in going through life creates his own little 
sphere of interest. In this jealously managed organization 
friends and acquaintances count certainly for not the smallest 
part. Without them our business sometimes would but im- 
materially progress; and without them we would hardly keep 
and cherish letters. 

The cherishing of letters is a pleasant foible of mankind in 
a not wholly affectionate world. As their number mounts, from 
the same friend or from new friends, a wider and wider expanse 
of our careers is subsumed. And then when, on some rainy day, 
we sit and gasp at the mountain of paper, we realize that what 
was pleasure in storing its component parts away is, now, on 
the rereading, chiefly foible. 

We all change. The ‘Dear Harry” that was such a warm 
and luminous appellation for us is cold now, reduced to its 
conventional meaning, for we no longer hear the voice behind it. 

in our careers we cannot stop long for meditation. Friend 
often shifts inperceptibly into friend, and happy is he or she 
who has kept one till the Dies Jrae. But every now and again, 
upon the recrudescence of old letters—which act as “thank- 
you-ma’ams” on the way of life—we tick off the milestones and 
renumber our friends. Each new batch of letters we uncover 
may show that so-and-so still sends us his pearls of color, 
romance, charm, devotion and good counsel, but we may also 
decide that his few epistolary remains are in for a burning. 

There may be pangs at this. But a little weeping and a little 
determination (to burn) will sweep our streets clean. While 
the glamor of the expressive correspondent was embalmed in his 
or her mail to us, and while no one else may say what he or 
she did half so well, for economy’s sake and for our soul’s, we 
should forego hoarding it. It bespeke the potential richness, 
romance and profundity of life, | know, but we must go in for 
strict simplicity. 

I should have to admit of course that life is not simple,. 
radically. Only reason makes it so and resurrects it from “the 
lower depths.” My father used to say that one should have a 
bonfire of old letters once in every few years. The advice is 
painful but salutary; painful in that it means the burial of fond- 
ness or foolishness from official sight, and salutary because it 
consigns fondness or foolishness to that place where they will be 
happiest anyway—limbo. 

I have swung the lash perhaps too severely. But the epistles 
that are kept—what of them? Letters can be spiritual contacts 
with another soul, itself sympathetic to problems similar, and 
willing to give of its brilliance, its courage, its love and its 
wisdom. ‘These are the letters we keep, these the ones that 
move us the most. 

Yet even quality has its price—in closet-room. Of these 
letters 1 recommend immediate extinction of all but the fewest. 
For just as a man who gluts himself on the best meal he has 
ever had will fail in a month’s time to remember what com- 
posed the meal or, if remembering, will remember without a 
mouth-watering avidity, so the letter-keeper will have lost all 
vital pleasure in his letters and bear in mind only the manner 
in which he and/or his correspondents changed. And this is 
saddening. 

In the first place correspondents change insensibly. It may 
be our own lack of charity that causes us to criticize them, or 
some physical split may have broken the convergence of our 
paths. At any rate when the familiar handwriting turns up, 
the old emotion which we gave to the loving study of each 
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calligraphic character escapes us, and we get on with the letter 
in the crispest and mest businesslike way. Or, in the second 
place, we ourselves may have ceased to delight in receiving ad- 
vice, banterings, epigrams and wit. And upon that ancient 
epistolary world of ours we realize a light has gone out. 

What of the reams of lavender-scented letters that lay in 
Emily Dickinson’s chiffonier? What bales of string were neces- 
sary to tie up the missives of Cowper, Lamb and Browning? 
But all of these—few would deny it—were saved for the editor- 
biographer’s eye. Biographers and editors are notoriously capa- 
ble of simplification. ‘The use they make of the wastebasket is 
incalculable. Unless our correspondents, then, are Cowper, 
Lamb, Browning and the Portuguese Nun all rolled into one, 
let us make no fuss to save their epistles. Let them go the way 
of all flesh. Life, as the philosopher says, is not a book to be 
read twice. Nor are old letters. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
INFLATION OR HANDS OFF? 
New York, N. Y. 


FT“O the Editor: Mr. Bryan’s criticism of my article raises 
sO many interesting points—some of them beside the point 
—that it is almost impossible to answer them, one by one, with- 
out taking up too much space in THE COMMONWEAL. I must 
therefore confine my rejoinder to a few brief paragraphs. 

(1) Mr. Bryan points out as the inherent weakness of my 
argument “the bland assurance that purchasing power flows 
without let or hindrance into the production and distribution 
of goods and services,” which he calls nonsense and the ragtag 
of collegiate texts. I will leave it to any attentive reader of 
my discussion to discover in it such a direct or implied statement. 
My contention was that a government loan does not create a 
fresh supply of goods, but only diverts part of the existing sup- 
ply from private into public use. Since this principle was re- 
peatedly emphasized, it is somewhat difficult to understand how 
Mr. Bryan could have interpreted it as meaning that money, 
or purchasing power, always performs the same amount of 
work. 

(2) He takes exception to my statement that from 1920 to 
1929 there was a heavy break in the level of commodity prices 
and that none the less neither industrial activity nor govern- 
ment finances suffered. He prefaces this criticism, however, 
with the admission that at the end of the last century there was 
a downward trend of prices in evidence without interfering 
with our normal economic expansion. No useful purpose can 
be served merely by wool-gathering, and since my intention was 
to show that a falling price level does not necessarily involve 
making worse industrial and employment conditions, Mr. 
Bryan’s remarks only confirm my views. 

(3) He imputes to me the contention that a transfer of 
private funds to the government by means of a national loan 
issue does not raise the amount or quicken the circulation of 
money, takes me to task how, then, I can consider a government 
loan an attempt to raise the general price level, and accuses me 
of ignorance of economic theories. In defense against this on- 
slaught I again seek refuge in the text of my article, in which 
not a word has been said that could be interpreted as meaning 
that a government loan does not create fresh funds. 

This criticism appears to be nothing else than a confusion of 
the two notions, goods and funds. .A government, and only a 
government, can create inflation through excessive loans, and 
inflation will have a higher price level in its wake. But no 


on 


government loan ever created an ounce more of any kind of 
goods. I venture the statement that there is no instance jp 
economic history where an excessive government loan, aside 
from failing to create more goods, has ever provided a bette 
market for goods, or, in technical language, has increased the 
actual purchasing power. The post-war inflation in Europe, as 
well as the present inflation in practically all Latin American 
countries, signally failed to do so. 

(4) Mr. Bryan has not a few warm words for the down. 
trodden speculator and blames me for using an ad hominem 
argument. ‘Then and there he blandly proceeds to ask the rhe. 
torical question: “Is every business man operating with a line 
of credit, every corporation financed by funded security issues, 
every insurance company, every government unit, bonded for 
public improvements: are all these to be cavalierly dismissed as 
speculators when a declining price level doubles the burden of 
their obligations and brings ruin in its train? Are your millions 
of sturdy workmen to be called speculators, forsooth, when, 
after having been encouraged to build homes, they find them- 
selves beggared by a mortgage that grows in weight as the price 
level falls?” For an ad hominem appeal Mr. Bryan certainly 
does not lack vigor nor breath. 

He will be surprised to learn that bankers cal! a company 
conservative, connoting a commendably sound corporate status 
and management, when it is free of funded and floating debt. 
In every industry, excepting the utility and railroad industries, 
the largest and best managed units have no funded debt at all 
and only negligible current liabilities, as exemplified in the bal- 
ance sheets of United States Steel Corporation, General Motors, 
Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, American Tobacco, General Elec- 
tric, Standard Brands, Macy, Gimbel, Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, and many others. An electric power and light 
or a water supply enterprise is usually rated conservative when 
its funded obligations do not exceed 50 percent of the entire 
capitalization, because the monopoly character of the undertak- 
ing and the nature of its service assure a stable market for its 
output at highly profitable prices. 

A railroad, because of competition from other steam roads, 
highway and water transportation, pipe lines, etc., no more 
enjoys the monopolistic character of a public service enterprise, 
and the present plight of several of our great systems testifies to 
the perilous effects of a speculative expansion on borrowed 
money. ‘The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, now 
on the brink of bankruptcy, is a case in point. It had added 
enormously to its physical properties and stock interests in other 
roads, notably the Rock Island, by the simple means of increas- 
ing its funded debt. It dissipated its earnings by these acquisi- 
tions and by paying out dividends, instead of reducing its debt 
as did some of the more conservatively managed roads, such as 
the Union Pacific and Atchison. 

If the railroads which are now in receivership or are just 
keeping clear of it, thanks to Santa Claus disguised as the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, had followed the sound and 
sane policy of the United States Steel Corporation which re- 
tired its $200,000,000 funded debt from surpluses, instead of 
paying them out to stockholders or engaging in an insane ex- 
pansion program, our savings banks and life insurance companies 
and, indirectly, millions of small fry would now have no cause 
to fear ruin. 

Whether the sturdy home, automobile and radio owner, who 
had been “encouraged” to buy on the instalment plan and has 
now his partly-paid property taken away from him, is a specu 
lator or a victim cannot be asked in the same breath. We have 
little sympathy for the Chicago utility magnate who had only 
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q tearful admission of his error of judgment to give to his ruined 
stockholders, but our hearts go out to the small man whose 
farm or home is foreclosed. ‘That part of the question which 
relates to government bond issues is, I believe, fully answered in 
my article, and at this juncture I also refer to the following 
paragraph. 

(5) My article proposed two views: First, that taxation in 
full should take the place of government loans, and, second, that 
4 rising price level is not necessary to assure normal economic 
activity and expansion. ‘The first has not even been mentioned 
by Mr. Bryan, while he seems after all to be in agreement with 
the latter. 

(6) Ina recent issue Barron’s published the composite views 
and recommendations of twelve economists, which contain 
among others the following high lights: The alleged benefits 
to business from inflation are, in the main, illusory and, such as 
they are, are obtained primarily at the expense of wage earners 
and salaried employees. Further increase in commodity prices 
from the lowest levels recently attained is highly probable if 
business recovery is not deferred or prevented by inflation. Price 
control causes progressive confusion and enfeeblement. It can- 
not be expected to lead us from depression. Loans by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation will not solve the fundamen- 
tal railroad problems. The agricultural problem cannot be 
solved by governmental wet nursing. 

The common sense and sound quality of such views are becom- 
ing more and more accepted, and it looks as though the infla- 
tionists, extremely vocal thus far, are losing their prestige. ‘The 
Bank of England and the British government have so far en- 
tirely ignored the Cambridge economists’ cry for inflation, de- 
spite the sensational agility and journalistic achievement of some 
of the members of this school of thought. A similar line of 
action, let us hope, will be followed in the United States. 

WILLIAM GIDALY. 


SOCIALISM AND CATHOLIC ACTION 
Portland, Me. 


O the Editor: After first conceding that “practising 

Catholics probably may be found today in the membership 
of the American Socialist party,” THE COMMONWEAL ends its 
editorial of September 7, “Socialism and Catholic Action,” with 
the injunction that ‘‘a Catholic should not join the Socialist 
party.” In which two positions there is such a mutual hostility 
that their simultaneous maintenance is self-evident proof of in- 
tellectual dishonesty—that is, of course, if there is any weight 
in the “should not” of the second statement. For, if a person 
can be at once a member of the American Socialist party and a 
practising Catholic, then his simply being a Catholic cannot 
make it wrong for him to join the Socialist party, as THE Com- 
MONWEAL would have us believe. 

But this editorial is not only internally inconsistent, it is in- 
consistent with the authority to which it many times has ref- 
erence—the papal encyclical, “Quadragesimo Anno.” And how 
it is this I shall presently attempt to demonstrate. 

THE CoMMONWEAL infers from the reticence of the Social- 
ist party in the matter of religion that this is indicative of a 
belief in a false philosophy, manifesting itself in ‘neglect of re- 
ligion,”’ and a demand for “submergence of rights in economic 
life and unlimited rights in non-economic life,” which philos- 
ophy, of course, is at fundamental odds with Catholicism. But 
Tue ComMonweEAL, unlike the encyclical, fails to face the pro- 
gressive logic of such an inference. From granting a correspond- 
ing description, as being characteristic of Socialism in general, 


the encyclical on its part concludes that “no one can be at the 
same time a sincere Catholic and a true Socialist.”” And it is dif- 
ficult to see how THE CoMMONWEAL itself can escape such a 
conclusion. However, if its declaration that “practising Catholics 
probably may be found today in the American Socialist party” 
collides with the comparatively mild statement that “a Catholic 
should not join the Socialist party,” with how much greater 
force will it bang up against this conclusion? So if it is difficult 
to see how THE COoMMONWEAL can escape such a conclusion, 
it is equally difficult to see how it could make it without con- 
tradicting itself. Wherefore, it becomes evident that the edi- 
torial in question is equivocal, and so is a mere nullity where 
the consideration is direction: also, that relief from its present 
predicament is dependent upon its relinquishment of either the 
stand which has it that it is possible to be a practising Catholic 
and a member of the American Socialist party, or the stand that 
its inference from the silence of the Socialist party on the ques- 
tion of religion is a correct one. 

Things being so, the question becomes pertinent: Has THE 
CoMMONWEAL any right to consider the silence of the Socialist 
party in religious matters as being different from that of the 
other major parties? Why should it be? To point out that 
Socialism usually connotes a philosophy inimical to Catholicism 
is to beg the question. We have no interest in the word “So- 
cialism” as a symbol. We are interested in its present and par- 
ticular significance. 

As far as I know, the neglect of the Socialist party to speak 
much of religion means merely that it has come of age. It is 
now making a strong bid for popular support, which it can only 
get by maintaining a strict neutrality in such things. Nor is 
this change a mere preélection move. The alleging so can 
only have its basis in a low estimate of the intelligence or the 
Socialist party. For in our form of zovernment, popular sup- 
port is no less necessary to remaining in power than in coming 
into it; and the neutrality of political parties regarding religion 
is the wisdom of the age. 

So if American Socialism has compromised an anti-religious 
attitude in exchange for a chance of power, let us accept this 
compromise. Let us not make our support of that party condi- 
tional upon a change in its name. Such a superficiality would 
be truly 2 disgrace. 

James H. Burke. 


SWORDS OR CHARITY? 


Washington, D. C. 
O the Editor: Reverend George M. Rankin, caviler of 


your editorial on the bonus rout, lacks two qualities which 
should distinguish all clergymen—verity of statement and Chris- 
tian charity. He accuses the bonus army of the “throwing of 
brick-bats and stones at the police, the secreting of dynamite, 
the unlawful possession of property, utter contempt for author- 
ity, resisting the law, begging to the point of threatening or at 
least insulting those who refused to aid.” It does not require 
an elaborate analysis of the facts to show that such charges are 
the result of either carelessness or prejudice. 
There were bricks and stones thrown at the police, but by 
a negligible number of the men, and under the existing condi- 
tions, with some provocation. No convincing evidence of the 
secreting of dynamite has been produced, and it is a significant 
fact that no dynamite was ever used. What property was un- 
lawfully possessed? The men were given both express and 
implied authority to use the sites upon which they camped, and 
not even Messrs. Hoover, Mitchell, Hurley, et al., have attempt- 
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ed to support this charge. While there were sporadic cases of 
begging, and insulting, no facts have been adduced to show that 
this practice was indulged in on a wholesale scale. Estimates of 
the number of men present in Washington vary from 8,000 
to 80,000. The presence of 500 non-service men in such a 
gathering is no justification for the attitude assumed by your 
correspondent. 

Under all the circumstances, the ragged, homeless bonus 
army gave an exhibition of good order and conduct which was 
astonishing to all fair-minded observers. Arrests were below 
normal during the army’s stay. All the forces of government 
in Washington have been marshaled in a frantic attempt to 
justify the President’s position, and the net result has been the 
indictment of three men by the grand jury. 

Your correspondent’s high point is this: “Perhaps you do not 
know that the mob spirit engendered by the B. E. F. has since 
resulted in the murder of two District policemen.” No proof 
is offered, nor can any be supplied to support such a charge. 

If we are to conjecture, it might be more reasonable to sur- 
mise that petulance and rage at the White House induced some 
“trusty” to intimate to a complaisant District Commissioner 
that a call for troops would not be unwelcome. At least, Gen- 
eral Glassford insists that troops were not necessary, that he 
did not request them, and did not know they had been called 
until long after the order had been given. 

We of the District of Columbia know more about what hap- 
pened than the people of other cities. Many of us in private 
life, and with no axe to grind, decidedly disagree with your 
correspondent. We do not defend the attitude of a President 
whose orders injured hundreds of hungry and ragged men who 
fourteen years ago were in the trenches, defending their coun- 
try at the risk of death. Many of us are opposed to the sol- 
diers’ bonus, but we will not remain silent when President 
Hoover turns thousands of helpless, homeless veterans and their 
families out upon the highways, and then proceeds to attack 
the character of his victims. Many of us believe that the happi- 
est day for Communism in this country was that upon which the 
administration thought it necessary to send the Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army to rout the ragged horde from 
Washington. 

Leo P. Hartow. 


DRESS REFORM 
Chicago, II. 


O the Editor: One of the most stirring and most important 

messages of the period has been issued to the priests of 
the Toledo diocese from the vicar general of that outstanding 
diocese in Ohio, in response to a protest from the Toledo Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women. 

“A protest of no uncertain tone has reached us concerning 
the indecencies that are flaunted by scanty and suggestive dress 
at public and semi-public places for water sports and recreation,” 
the prelate states. He then quotes from this protest from Catho- 
lic women of Toledo: “. . . That one of the great evils that 
beset the youth of today is the indecent dress of women and 
girls who frequent public bathing beaches and cluh swimming 
pools. Bathing beauty contests, swimming exhibitions, partici- 
pated in by both men and women are nothing short of an insult 
to those who try to maintain standards of Christian life and 
truth.” 

“In season and out of season,” emphasizes the vicar general, 
the Very Reverend John T. O’Connell, D.D., we must “com- 
bat with all our means and strength, the almost public indiffer- 


—— 


ence to a danger that is an incentive to lawlessness beyond any 
evils we are facing or can conceive.” 

The courage and the integrity of character of this group of 
élite and enlightened Catholic womanhood of the Toledo Coup. 
cil of Catholic Women and their great leader, unafraid of 
offending influential persons or personages, are noteworthy, 
Theirs is one of the few isolated examples of Catholic protesta. 
tion against the debasement of all womanhood. The negatiye 
tolerance by most Catholic women’s organizations of the “news. 
papers’ glorification of the shamelessness of women,” brings oy 
with clearer perspective the real movement of the Toledo Coup. 
cil. As the vicar general declares: “If this serious complaint 
had come from the clergy, people might assume that i: ad been 
prompted by overrigidity in matters of moral conduc: or come 
from antiquated notions that fail to measure conditions of mod- 
ern life. But it is the protest of women, over the signature 
of the Toledo Council of Catholic Women, who are admittedly 
in position to know the unfortunate situation and to estimate 
the dire results of unrebuked looseness in garb and action, and 
to give expression to a feeling of revulsion among high-minded, 
practical Catholics.” 

“The beauty contest,” says the vicar general of Toledo, “is 
only comparable to the slave market, when men notorious for 
battening on the desecration of the sacredness of the human 
body, who appeal to the very lowest in nature, make it the 
more imperative that we no longer close our eyes to loathsome 
conditions affecting our Catholic youth, nor palliate in any 
way the shocking offense to eye and mind that seeks justification 
in a practice all too general .. . and so insidious that national 
decency and morality are imperiled.” 


The writer has given this subject of suitable garb for the | 
bathing beach much study both here and abroad, and the results, | 


from questioning and observation, show that the women who 
come from several generations of refined background are the 
women who object to the revealing vulgar suit and to the 
“unrestrained savagery of the jungle.” While those of a 


lower strata, although in the present generation they may be of | 





social prominence and a certain affluence, are indignant at inter: | 


ference and criticism. Which will be the fittest to survive? 
Mary HaALt. 


SAFEGUARDING THE INVESTOR 


‘Nahant, Mass. 
O the Editor: You criticize the investment banker, but it 


seems to me that it is rather the system which is wrong. | 


The same man cannot be expected to serve both borrower and 
lender, whose interests are diametrically opposed. He has bonds 
to sell which may or may not be good, and of course he sells 
them. The investor should be able to turn for competent and 
impartial advice to someone who is free to pick the best in the 
whole field of investments. 

JosePpH DwiGut. 


THE CAMPAIGN AND ITS MEANING 


New York, N. Y. 


O the Editor: Charles Willis Thompson stated in his arti 

cle, “The Campaign and Its Meaning,” which appeared 
in the current issue of THE Commonweal, that New York 
State had not gone Democratic for the Presidency in forty-eight 
years. Mr. Thompson is in error. President Cleveland cat- 
ried New York in 1892 over Benjamin Harrison by a majority 
of 45,441 votes. 

ScHUYLER N. WarRREN, JR 
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THE PLAY 


By RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


Nona 


T IS always interesting when, for long years, an artist has 

worked entirely with one director, to note the changes re- 
sulting from new direction and new surroundings. Lenore 
Ulric was the chief star of the late David Belasco’s firmament 
during the latter years of his life. In “Tiger Rose,” in the tre- 
mendous chicanery of “Mima,” as the boisterous colored heroine 
of “Lulu Belle” and as the vivacious “Kiki,” Miss Ulric seemed 
to be part and parcel of the Belasco atmosphere. One was never 
quite sure whether she was an artist in her own right, or an 
extremely adaptable automaton whom Belasco could mold and 
direct to the precise reflection of his ideas. Her work, aside 
from the distasteful character of most of the plays in which she 
was cast, was frequently entertaining, always acutely alive and 
occasionally strong. Now she is resting on her own merits. 

Her present vehicle is a self-labeled “romantic farce’ by 
Gladys Unger, in which Miss Ulric depicts with considerable 
vivacity the character of a high-strung dancer—one of those 
migratory artists who gives dance concerts before the select and 
elect of the larger cities. The first thing to note is the non- 
Belasco nature of the play itself. If it were shorn of a few 
lurid lines, it would be almost Pollyannish in its simplicity. It 
infers a good many things about Fraulein Nona’s past, but so 
far as her present is concerned, nothing could be more innocuous. 
She has renounced all men, because one man once hurt her too 
deeply. She has tantrums of temperament and a peasant’s 
downrightness of speech, but her dancing is her sole love, until 
she meets a prominent Philadelphian who, for the lark of it, 
poses as a professional musician and becomes her accompanist. 

One of the conditions of the contract is that the accompanist 
must, under no circumstances, make love to Fraulein Nona so 
long as he is in her employ. In the course of the concert tour, 
he adheres so strictly to the letter and spirit of this agreement, 
and is so sympathetic and attractive withal, that Nona falls 
head over heels in love with him. The climax comes when the 
private car of Nona’s “company” is snow-bound in the western 
hills. A quarrel is followed by a reconciliation in a small junc- 
tion station, and the curtain descends on rumors of wedding 
bells. Obviously this is a far cry from the “Lulu Belle” or 
“Mima” type of play in which Miss Ulric nearly always ap- 
peared under Belasco. But she manages, none the less, to pack 
enough flame and temperament into her scenes to give it some of 
the Bohemian flare which hovers about the traditional artiste. 
Miss Unger has added a few lines here and there to appeal to 
the sophisticated taste. So much for the play—which is indif- 
ferent farce, tepid romance and quite unimportant except for its 
leading actress and for Arthur Margetson, an English actor, in 
the leading male réle. The more important and interesting mat- 
ter is Miss Ulric’s own work minus Belasco coaching. 

She has lost nothing of her vivacity. She can and does make 
herself the center of all eyes every instant she is on stage. That 
quality seems to be inherent. But what she pitifully lacks, at 
least under her new director, Burk Symon, is a sense of pro- 
Portion, timing and emphasis. She has almost no reserve 
strength, attempting to achieve climaxes solely through a torrent 
of words and motions, rather than through sudden and over- 
whelming emphasis. ‘The natural husky quality of her voice is 
such that it cannot rise to a very high pitch of intensity. She 
should, therefore, pitch most of her dialogue in a restrained key 


so as to provide adequate contrast for the vehement scenes. The 
same thought applies to her movements and gestures which now 
have little or no variety, and practically no repose. Belasco, 
whatever his outstanding faults, was an unerring showman in 
his appreciation of contrast. He would never, I am sure, have 
permitted the perpetually fast and disordered pace of Miss 
Ulric’s present work. One has only to recall, for example, the 
beautifully modulated performance of Eugenie Leontovich as 
the temperamental dancer in “Grand Hotel” to see the dif- 
ference between reserve strength well used and Miss Ulric’s 
steady outpouring of emotion. ‘The parts are similar, yet one 
carried full conviction whereas the other carries only confusion. 
Miss Ulric is so indubitably talented that one cannot but re- 
gret the constant waste of her ability, first in the type of plays 
which Mr. Belasco selected for her, and now in the lack of 
directing control. One might say, of course, that her present 
method is her own fault. But few of our best actors are 
able to direct themselves. Most of them cannot possibly get a 
true perspective on their own work, except in the rare cases of 
intuitive genius. “They must rehearse against the coldly ap- 
praising eye of a director. If that eye is too indulgent, their 
work suffers, either through permitting mannerisms or through 
failing to achieve variety and pace. (At the Avon Theatre.) 


W anted—the Informal Theatre 
EW YORK—and all American cities reflect New York’s 


habit—suffers from an acute lack of informal entertain- 
ment. Our concerts are formal and stiff. Our theatres give 
only full length plays. There is no place where one can “drop 
in” during the course of an evening, perhaps after a late dinner, 
and be sure of receiving stimulating entertainment of a repre- 
sentative theatrical or musical nature. At times, I have had a 
dream of such a place. Let me describe it—in the hope that 
some enterprising manager may take up the idea. 

It is a medium-sized theatre with ample lobby space, where 
one can sip a cup of coffee or retire for a soothing cigarette. A 
good showman is in charge of the stage proceedings—an Amer- 
ican Balieff, if you will, whose informality is persuasive. He 
varies his offerings from week to week, but includes always one 
or two good musicians or singers, and possibly a dancer of un- 
usual ability. They provide the interludes of a continuous eve- 
ning performance. The main bill of fare consists of clever 
one-act plays, comic or tragic or even musical, in which well- 
known stars, temporarily unengaged, have a fling at playing the 
kind of parts in which managers never cast them. Every actor 
has a longing to escape the evil of “type” casting. At this the- 
atre, whose bill might be called ‘““The Out-of-Type Review,” 
you might see Katharine Cornell do an act from “Anna 
Christie,” or Pauline Lord do a French Marquise of the Ver- 
sailles court or Walter Hampden do an Italian Punchinello 
comedy. The unexpected would be the rule. Every week new 
stars in parts we have never seen them in. And you can drop 
in at any time, late or early, and stay or leave as the spirit moves 
you. The master of ceremonies always makes you at home. 
There is only one rule. You cannot move about the aisles dur- 
ing an act. But if you think you won’t like the next act— 
well, there is always coffee in the welcoming lounge, and another 
act, later on, that you are sure to like. Will someone open this 
theatre soon? 
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BOOKS 
The Gentleman from Indiana 


Beveridge and the Progressive Era, by Claude G. Bowers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

LBERT J. BEVERIDGE was the idol of countless boys 

and youths in the first decade of this century. Above all 

his contemporaries he seemed destined for the Presidency, but 

the enmity of the machine politicians in Indiana and untoward 

world events changed the political current, and his departure 

from the Senate in March, 1911, ended his career as an office- 

holder. The days of the giants were over and thenceforth 
mediocrity was to be served. 

His friends and those who admired him from afar are in- 
debted to Claude G. Bowers for a masterly biography, in which 
he has deftly and brilliantly recorded the life and work of 
Senator Beveridge and given us in winged words the history of 
his times. It was a work awaiting someone’s hand, and none 
could have done it better than the gifted author of “Jefferson 
and Hamilton” and “The Tragic Era.” 

Beveridge was born in Ohio in 1862 while his father was 
in the Union Army. His environment inevitably fixed his 
political affiliations and bred in him that intense nationalism 
which he was to advocate in his earlier years in politics. After 
the war the Beveridge family was hard pinched by poverty, and 
the future Senator worked long hours as a farmhand at twelve 
and in a railroad section gang when fourteen years old. One of 
his outstanding speeches in the Senate was on the evils of child 
labor. Borrowing the money to enter De Pauw University he 
earned his way through college, one important source of revenue 
being the oratorical prizes which he consistently won. In later 
life he was the greatest orator of his time. His talents and 
industry early won him distinction at the Indiana bar and he 
was elected United States Senator at the age of thirty-six. 

The great issues raised by the Spanish-American War were 
then before the Senate, and Beveridge took a leading part in 
their discussion and settlement. He was an imperialist and the 
major prophet of “Manifest Destiny.” Having previously 
journeyed to the Philippines and the Far East to study the 
situation at first hand, his first speech in the Senate was on our 
duties in regard to our newly acquired possessions. ‘his brought 
him at a stroke into national prominence, and it was of this 
speech that “Mister Dooley” said “you could waltz to it.” 

Mr. Bowers gives us the story of Beveridge’s subsequent 
career in the Senate with Sargent-like portraits of the leaders 
and adequate treatment of the issues of the time. Soon Beveridge 


_ was recognized as one of the outstanding personalities of the 


upper House, and he was an ardent supporter of President 
Roosevelt in a body where the Old Guard was in control and 
hostile to <}:: man in the White House. Beveridge fought for 
a national child labor law, the meat inspection law and railroad 
rate regulation. Mr. Bowers details the fight of Beveridge and 
the Progressive senators against the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, 
during the Taft administration. This measure was contrary to 
the Republican platform and a gross repudiation of Taft’s cam- 
paign promises. Finally the bill passed. But in signing it Taft 
signed his own political death warrant. 

Beveridge returned to Indiana to campaign for reélection, but 
the anti-administration tide was strong, and a Democratic 
legislature was elected. 

The Progressive party was founded in 1912. Beveridge, at 
first reluctant to join the movement, finally entered into it with 
enthusiasm. He delivered one of his greatest speeches as tem- 


v 


es 


porary chairman of the Progressive Converition, and when 
Roosevelt was shot at Milwaukee Beveridge abandoned his 
own campaign for Governor of India to fill Roosevelt’s speak. 
ing engagements. The Progressive party was born of the issues 
of the hour under the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt. By 
four years later the great passion for social justice which jt 
represented was rendered impotent by the war spirit. Intent on 
getting the United States into the war, Roosevelt was anxioys 
to return to the Republican party which he seemed to think 
could be used as an instrument against the pacifist policies of 
Wilson. Beveridge disagreed with this policy. He felt we should 
stay out of the war. 

Hughes was nominated by the Republicans, and Beveridge 
was called on to campaign for him. This he did earnestly and 
effectively, but nothing could save the candidate and his man. 
agers from their own ineptitude. The people wanted peace, and 
Hughes could not satisfy them as to whether he was for peace 
or war. So Wilson was elected. 

Beveridge then put politics aside and went to work on his 
monumental biography of John Marshall, which won him the 
Pulitzer prize and election to the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. It is his greatest monument and will perpetuate 
his name. 

In 1922 he was persuaded by his friends to run again for the 
Senate. He won in the primaries but was knifed at the polls, 
In no wise dispirited, he commenced work on his biography 
of Lincoln. Beveridge’s research speedily disillusioned him as 
to the Lincoln myth of the school history books. He had com- 
pleted the story of the Douglas-Lincoln debates when death 
halted his hand. He was sixty-four years old, but to his friends 
and admirers he seemed ever young. He had entered public 
life when men looked to the future with courage and hope and 
when the promise of American life lay bright before them. 
When he died, cynicism was abroad in the land and stupidity 
and greed were in the saddle. 

Mr. Bowers has written a biography which will enable 
unborn generations to know the gallant gentleman from Indiana 
as his contemporaries knew him, his noble character, his fine 
intelligence, and they will recognize in him that spiritual and 
intellectual distinction which makes men truly great. 

JoHN F. Curran. 


The Mystery of the Pacific 


Easter Island, by Robert J. Casey. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $4.00. 


FEW years ago Professor Macmillan Brown published 

“The Riddle of the Pacific,’ in which the thesis was 
advanced that the statutes on Easter Island were monuments 
put up by a people whose homeland had been submerged. This 
homeland was the archipelago known in Easter Island tradition 
as Motu Matiro Hiva. It had wealth, organization, a subject 
population; its rulers resolved to make the barren place, Rapa 
Nui which we know as Easter Island, the cemetery for its 
conspicuous dead. They landed a slave-population and they kept 
them in subjection by controlling the food supplies which were 
not grown on but brought to the island. The dominant race 
with their control of slave-labor had the statues which ringed 
it, and which have been overthrown since the European dis- 
covery of the island, cut out and put up; they were arranging 
great avenues of statues and raising platforms on which to place 
them when the catastrophe came on their own land. On Easter 
Island the population downed tools, and since that time they 
have never achieved any discipline or any social order. Such is 
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one explanation of the mystery of these great images. They 
were made out of material that was easily worked; it did not 
require many workers nor a great deal of time to cut out in a 
crater workshop statues that weighed even thirty tons. But it 
did require many workers to transport them and raise them on 
their platforms, and the beams and rollers by which they might 
have been transported could not have been obtained on the 
island—there are no forests and there were never any forests 
there. 

And now I come on “Easter Island” by Robert J. Casey. 
This is a narrative which takes me from Tahiti 3,000 miles to 
“that spike of rock rising up sheer 12,000 feet from the floor 
of the ocean,” which is Rapa Nui or Easter Isand. Half way 
between is Manga Reva: it is an archipelago which consists of 
a coral reef surrounding half a dozen extinct volcanoes. And 
here are a great church with a monastery and lesser churches; 
a population of under five thousand people accomplished, under 
the direction of a mad missionary, the immense labor they rep- 
resent. And so I am made to realize that it would require only 
one man’s directive energy to have the statues on Easter Island 
cut out, transported, and set up on the platforms which, in 
themselves, required a great deal of skill and labor to build. 
Easter Isand, according to the survey of this writer, could have 
supported at one time a population of over five thousand. As to 
their having no directing class, he reminds us of what happened 
when the Peruvians raided the island to get labor for their 
guano fields. A thousand islanders were kidnapped. “Among 
the men thus captured were numerous savants or maoris, scores 
of the royal line and the last of the ariki—the great chiefs. 
... The long line of kings was broken.” With the memory of 
the works on Manga Reva and the dispersal of Rapa Nui’s 
directing class, the images on Easter Island become, not less 
mysterious, but less inexplicable. 

Robert J. Casey is able to give us the sense of mystery that 
surrounds these strange memorials on that “one pinnacle about 
which spin the empty horizons. He brings this scene to us: 
“One stands by a statue thirty feet high, unable to reach the 
chin with one’s outstretched hand, and is conscious not of the 
stone god’s size but of one’s own littleness. . . . The observer 
is aware almost instantly that much of the effect of these weird 
faces lies in the fact that they are not like anything else under 
the sun. The foreheads are high and receding. The brows pro- 
trude and cast deep shadows into the recesses that serve to 
represent the eyes. The nose is long, narrow and slightly up- 
turned. The lower jaw is long, massive and square. If any 
such creatures ever went about the world in the flesh they have 
long since vanished from the ken of the ethnologist.” 

This writer accepts the theory that there were islands 
adjacent to Rapa Nui, and that these islands were submerged, 
but he gives no credence to the notion that there was a large 
population on them, or that they were in any sense of the word 
a center of empire. The movement that brought people to 
Rapa Nui was the ordinary Polynesian emigration—it only 
needed a chief defeated in war to start the emigration of the 
kind that went “hrough the Pacific for hundreds of years. The 
leader of this particular emigration is named Hotu Matua in 
the islanders’ tradition; he took his people off in large boats, 
each long enough to carry 150 persons, with food and water 
supplies, plants, seeds and fowl. It was this leader who, accord- 
ing to Robert J. Casey’s guess, had the directive energy to have 
the images cut out and set up on the platforms built for them. 
The five hundred could have been chiseled out and erected in 
forty years—during the lives of the first generation of immi- 
grants. The writer dramatizes the life of the great sculptor who 
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NEXT “MEEK 


POLITICS, by Charles Willis Thompson, 
carries on the news of battle as painlessly as 
possible. Paradoxically the public seems to 
dread the subject of politics, yet is sincerely 
interested in it. No doubt much of the dread 
arises from the fact that individuals are prone 
to vent various spleens on, and attribute vari- 
ous of their own nebulous anxiety states to, 
political figures. The latter become huge, 
cloudy symbols of the cause of all that’s 
wrong, or all that’s right. Strong, indeed 
patriotic, emotions are thereby aroused and 
friends finding themselves politically opposed, 
are apt to clash in a way unhappy for them- 
selves and miserable for others. Mr. Thomp- 
son from long experience with partizan poli- 
tics as a newspaper man in contact with both 
camps during many a heated campaign, pre- 
serves, we believe, a good-humored impar- 
tiality. He observes and reports on the entire 
range of activities without fear or favor or 
unbalanced emphasis. . . . FATHERS OF 
DEMOCRACY AND PROHIBITION, 
by George Holladay McKee, goes back to 
first principles and cases (yes, we mean cases, 
lots of them and good ones) on a topic that 
disturbs the peace out of all proportion and 
that calls for quick and intelligent settlement. 
... EDISON AND RELIGION, by John 
F, O’Hagan, is an intimate recital by one who 
knew Edison well... . SYLLABUS FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE, by Frank A. Smothers, 
tells of teaching in the Catholic classrooms of 
America the fundamentals of social justice. 
. .. THE CHURCH IN DANGER IN 
MEXICO, by Frank C. Hanighen, probes 


authoritatively a festering point. 
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did the work, and pictures the guild of artizans with their grag. 
cables, and slender tree-trunks bound together, and mud-slides, 
transporting and setting the thirty-ton images upon their 
platform. 

The end-papers of “Easter Island” reproduce an illustration 
from “Voyage de La Pérouse autour du Monde.” Here are 
the treeless slopes of Easter Island and grouped along them are 
natives and mariners, all mild and kindly-looking. An officer 
with cocked hat and powdered hair is reclining beside some 
shrubs, and near him are women with bare bosoms and hanging 
hair and that look of unperfidousness which gentlemen with 
powdered hair expected to find on the countenances of children 
of nature. Across from this group and balancing it is a plat. 
form on which great and unequal sized figures are erected. An 
officer seated on the middle step of the platform is turning his 
head to where his colleague, standing on the top step, is reach- 
ing with a rod to the chin of one of the stone figures the top 
of whose head is out of the picture. The other figure has on a 
hat of stone; his chin and nose project, and in his whole expres- 
sion there is animosity and disdain. Charming as a composition, 
it reveals that that man of good intentions, La Pérouse, brought 
an excellent artist with him on his voyage round the world. 
The design, I feel, would commend itself to Gaugin—but how 
suggestively those great stone images would appear beside his 
flower-garlanded islanders! Now as I recall such pictures I see 
women with that look which Gaugin only had the insight to 
seize—a look of isolation, of alienation from almost all that has 
gone to make our own spiritual history. The real mystery of 
the Pacific is in the spiritual history of these neolithic ocean- 
dwellers. Tapu/-—it is the one word of theirs that we have 
adopted ; it means allotted to the gods, and therefore, reserved 
and hidden. Always there was much that was consciously and 
carefully reserved in the lives of the Polynesians—placed under 
a strict tapu. And we have not learned the word that brings 
the loosing of the tapu: Amama! 

Papraic CoLum. 


Life in Soviet Russia 


The Conscription of a People, by the Duchess of Atholl. 
New York: Columbia University Press. $2.50. 


HIS is one of the most interesting and instructive books 
that has yet been written on the Five-Year Plan, and the 
economic policy of the Soviet government. Not only did the 
Duchess have at her disposal sources of information denied to 
the general public, but she has condensed this information in 
such a manner as to present a clear view of conditions in Russia. 
She brings out the fallacy of arguments used in favor of Stalin 
and his followers, by people who have only seen what they 
were meant to see. In moderate tones she writes of what she 
knows to be facts, and supports her contentions with figures. 
She states, for instance, that “while production and exports ac- 
cording to the Communist party are steadily mounting, they 
are in striking contrast with the condition in which the Russian 
people find themselves.” Undernourished, ill-clothed and miser- 
ably housed, they are toiling to make and export agricultural 
produce or manufactured goods they urgently need themselves. 
The Duchess tells us that her purpose in writing her book is 
to make known to the general public the contents of a Blue 
Book published early in 1931 by the British government. This 
selection of “Documents Relative to Labor Legislation in Force 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” conclusively proves 
that compulsory labor exists on a grand scale in Russia. 
The Russian Correctional Labor Code of 1930 decrees that 
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every person sentenced to imprisonment for a short term, is to 
be given forced labor for the time of his sentence. ‘The various 

of institution to which persons “deprived of personal lib- 
erty” might be sent include special places of isolation for those 
not belonging to the working class and correctional, transitional, 
and juvenile labor centers for working-class offenders. Among 
the former are the kulaks, or rich peasants, whom the Soviet 
government tries to drive out of existence and whom it has 
branded with the stigma of supposed wealth, arbitrarily im- 
posed on them by Soviet officials in order to foster “class war” 
in the villages. “Those unfortunate people are sent to convict 
lumber camps, chiefly that on the Solovetsky Islands in the 
White Sea. Officers from the White armies taken prisoners in 
the civil war and bishops and priests of all confessions are also 
imprisoned there. All these people have been turned into slaves, 
real slaves. Workers, although supposed to be the favorites of 
Soviet rule, have also been conscripted in as drastic a manner 
as the peasants, the kulaks and the members of the former upper 
classes. Even deported children from the age of twelve are com- 
pelled to labor. 

The Soviet government is indulging in widespread exploita- 
tion of the labor of all those it has sentenced to prison on the 
most futile pretexts. And there is a rapidly increasing con- 
scription of the labor of all men, women and children, under 
regulations so framed as to extort the last ounce of effort from 
an undernourished population. It is openly stated that this con- 
scription is to continue. 

As a remedy for this deplorable condition, the Duchess calls 
on public opinion to limit credits to Russia, and on foreign gov- 
ernments to refuse to sell to Russia any kind of armament, or 
machinery which could be used for making them. She warns us 
that unless all countries prohibit Soviet imports, dumping of 
products obtained by forced labor is bound to be intensified. 
Her appeal cannot fail to move those who read it. Surely those 
who have any feeling for humanity must respond. 

CATHERINE RADZIWILL. 


Very Unenglish 
Hindoo Holiday, by J. R. Ackerley. New York: 


Press. $2.50. 

VERY once in a while a book falls softly from the groaning 

presses like a ripe and delicious fruit from an overladen 
tree. Such a book is “Hindoo Holiday.” ‘This is not a novel, 
but the vivacious journal of a passage to India by a young En- 
glishman hired by an incredible Maharajah to act as private sec- 
retary and tutor to an unteachable two-months old son. As a 
matter of fact His Highness had a secretary already, but felt 
that the empire in the person of the ubiquitous P. A. (Political 
Agent) would prefer a label whereas he, the Rajah, merely 
wanted an English friend. 

Thus we are introduced to an India which is not that of 
Kipling or that of Katherine Mayo or even that of Mr. E. M. 
Foster, though Mr. Ackerley resembles the last in the half- 
amused, half-affectionate sentiment which he cherishes toward 
the native. Rather we have an India which is partly Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and partly that of the author’s juvenile but finely 
adjusted mind. The Maharajah himself with his colored tur- 
bans and flowered coats, his childish curiosities and freakish 
moods, his longing to be loved for himself, is a figure from one 
of the Savoy operettas. 

“Have you read Spencer’s ‘First Principles’?” is his first 
question to his new secretary. “It is very important. ... Is 
there a God or is there no God? That is the question. Spencer 
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PUERTO 
RICO 


Again a hurricane has devastated our Island! 


Just as we were about to enjoy the first harvest 
of the crops planted to replace those destroyed 
by the terrific cyclone of 1928, the raging fury 
of the recent storm once more has laid low our 
agricultural regions, causit:g great loss of life 


and uncounted material damage. 


Once more we are faced with destitute pov- 
erty. Thousands of men, women and children 


are without shelter, are facing starvation. 


As always, little innocent children are the 
greatest sufferers. In their behalf, I plead with 


our fellow citizens to come to the rescue at once. 


Important work of relief and rehabilitation 
is being done by the CATHOLIC PORTO RICAN 


CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, blesses all 


who aid this undertaking. 


Please wire or mail your contribution at once 


to 


BisHop WILLINGER, President, 


CATHOLIC PORTO RICAN CHILD 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


308 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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says there is, Lewes says no. So you must read them, Mr. 
PUT $1.00 Ackerley, and tell me which is right.” 
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the cause of the Liturgical Apostolate, a movement which is 
active in every part of the world and aims to foster a 
more diligent and intelligent participation in the Church’s 
solemn liturgy. 


Founded and edited by the Benedictine monks of St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


“The Holy Father is greatly pleased... that there is 
emanating from this abbey an inspiration that tends to 
elevate the piety of the faithful by leading it back to the 
pure fountain of the sacred liturgy.”—Cardinal Gasparri, 
November 21, 1929. 
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A little later: ‘Have you read ‘The Eternal City’ by Hal} 
Caine?” In addition to being concerned about the existence of 
the Deity and the art of Sir Hall Caine, His Highness contriyes 
to take an interest simultaneously in Greek temples, Greek 
friendship, the structure of “Quo Vadis” and the Stuart kings, 

If the portrait of the Rajah is fantastically sympathetic, that 
of Abdul Haq, Mr. Ackerley’s Moslem tutor, “thin, stiff, with 
toes turned out . . . bearing an umbrella,” is almost painfully 
realistic. Abdul is the essence of all the various species of bore 
one has ever known rolled into one maddeningly persistent 
figure. The worse he gets the better one likes the book, so ex- 
ceedingly well done is it and he. 

But Abdul is the only unpleasant character in a book where 
one does not know which to admire more, the keen and unob- 
trusive humor of the author or the tenderness of his sympathy 
for the alien people so long exploited by his empire. Reading 
“A Hindoo Holiday” is like penetrating an India of enchanted 
palaces and gentlemen of caste walking around in superb tur- 
bans and no collars and socks. It is like reading Kipling with 
more than a dash of Lewis Carroll. Mr. Ackerley’s tolerance 
along certain lines achieves a moral beauty which is itself almost 
classic, and which is never allowed to degenerate into the maw- 
kish or the ambiguous. His book is exotic and charming. 

CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


Clear Poetry 

Bright Harbor, by Daniel Whitehead Hicky. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. $2.00. 
ANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY is one of our young 
American poets whose work will not be neglected. At its 
best it has a natural felicity, crystalline clearness in simple, com- 
pelling measures, often in sonnet form. He speaks affectionately 
of the litttle things of unspoiled nature, particularly in our 
South, and through this book, like the murmur of surf in the 
wind, are nostalgic refrains of the sea. So much is beautiful and 
is to be enjoyed. 

Another constant theme, however, is the too familiar pagan 
sadness at the ephemeral quality of human life, though the birds 
and the bees and the buttercups go on living. This may be 
excused on the grounds of youth, as it is a common melancholy 
in which youth indulges itself in spells, but it is an unfortunately 
shallow and sentimental theme for a poet of such brilliance. Its 
corollary of ascribing not anthropomorphic qualities but superior 
traits to the unconscious things of nature, as 


“Beloved, and what are we 
But less than the dark quiver of a flower,” 


certainly falls a little lower than the appreciation of man’s high 
romance as a reflective creature. “The writer fails, for instance, 
to do complete poetic justice in “Sailors’ Women,” for the 
Spanish girls he describes would have not only the earthy joys 
and sorrows he gives them but also an appreciation of the mys- 
teries of the soul in its relation to the Infinite, and some of the 
homely common sense of their faith. And the preciocity of 
“For a Poet’s Bride,” which begins, “Spread sunlight on his 
toast, and spread it thickly,” should be leavened by some of the 
beautiful lyrical realism typical of, say, the poetry of Alice 
Meynell. There is a glory in true manliness and womanliness 
which this poet has seemingly yet to discover ; and when he does 
make the discovery, we may expect from so sensitive an observer 
and so competent a singer, poetry of outstanding merit. 
FREDERIC THOMPSON. 
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Sir Walter Scott 


The Waverley Pageant; edited by Hugh Walpole. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 


Mr. WALPOLE has never made any secret of his affection 
for Sir Walter, but he was well advised to undertake broadcast- 
ing the truth about the matter during the present centenary 
year. His book is both an anthology and a commentary. Pas- 
sages from the novels are grouped under a number of heads 
which allow the realism and creative power which the editor 
thinks primarily important in Scott to be revealed. It is an 
excellent idea, both because it affords entertaining reading and 
because it should go far to compel a wide rereading of the books 
as a whole. Mr. Walpole’s own commentary is sensible and 
perceptive. His heart is on his sleeve, to be sure, but he has as 
much critical intelligence as one could desire. 

The following passage is so characteristic and so valuable 
that it merits quoting: “Is not that marvelous picture of Com- 
bray in the first volume of Proust excellently paralleled with 
the wonderful picture of Edinburgh at the beginning of 
‘Midlothian’? Although neither Proust’s novel nor Scott’s is 
historical, yet both are pictures of a dead and gone world. Both 
men are remembering their childhood, recalling a world that 
stretched out of a sort of fairy twilight into their own recol- 
lected infancy. And is not the fierce realism of Scott’s Porteous 
Riots as aesthetic as the violet shadows of Proust’s colored glass 
in his church window? When beyond this we come to the 
peopling of a world, Scott surely has the advantage.” 

A book which contains one passage so rich in vitamins was 
worth doing. But there is no dull, worthless passage in it. 

PAUL CROWLEY. 


Irish Realism 

The Saint and Mary Kate, by Frank O'Connor. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

N THE surface Mr. O’Connor seems another O’Flaherty 

in carrying on the revolt against the saccharine sentiment 
of former Anglo-Irish literature; but save when he stretches 
the tenets of realism too taut, this author is sui generis. He 
brings his own gifts, prime among which is to draw characters 
who live as individuals, well-sounded and well-realized. 

In the tenements of Cork we meet Phil Dinan and Mary 
Kate McCormick, the protagonists. He is one of those young 
men not infrequently found in Ireland, with a barbarous gift 
of self-immolation, seeking but to fight and fall in the abysm 
of some war. His mother’s death makes him “take to religion,” 
in its more mournful aspects only—the “‘fidgets” as Mary Kate 
calls them. Though he loves the girl, he shows cowardice in 
facing the responsibilities of the married state, becomes anti- 
social and ends a bum wandering the roads. Mary Kate, whose 
deep womanly instincts do not reveal her a type ready to change 
her affections facilely to another, is left to face crabbed spinster- 
hood. Between the lines one sees that both are victims of the 
unrest of Ireland’s youth caused by her civil war, which 
shocked the national consciousness to its roots, and of which 
Cork was the cockpit. 

The author unfolds a picturesque panorama of Irish life, 
with colorful characters of tradesmen, tramps and tinkers whose 
Prayers and maledictions are in the rich and abundant idiom of 
the Irish southland. The rich flashes of native humor that save 
the race in its darkest hours light up the tragedy, and make the 
poverty less drab. It is a novel of power and tenderness, and 
the author shows a deep understanding of his people. 

Tuomas F. HEaty. 
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Briefer Mention 


Letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts; 
edited by Charles C. Osborne. New York: E.P. Dutton ang 
Company, Incorporated. $2.50. 


CHARLES DICKENS wrote a great many letters to the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who was one of the wealthiest and 
most philanthropic people of her time. Some of these were 
copied by Mr. Osborne before the correspondence as a whole 
went the way of all flesh and landed in the United States. These 
copies, not a few of which are fascinating, are now published 
together with an introduction setting forth the numerous virtues 
and quirks of the Baroness. In all truth she must have been a 
charming feminine version of Napoleon, who made a friend of 
Queen Victoria and gave away no end of money—which, to be 
sure, she persistently rolled in. Her attitude toward English 
Protestantism was of the adulatory kind which used to be 
threatened with indigestion at the very mention of the horrors 
of the Papacy. Dickens seems to have admired her quite sin- 
cerely. He was also forever suggesting charitable opportunities 
to her. The best of the letters are those which deal with the 
great novelist’s plan for reclaiming fallen women, with whose 
sad lot he had long been in sympathy. 


The Elements of the Spiritual Life, by F. P. Harton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


W rirTINcG to give the Anglican Communion a “compre- 
hensive study of the Christian spiritual life,” Father Harton 
has written a study of ascetical theology which is in many ways 
one of the finest single volumes on this subject to have appeared 
in English. The author draws to a very considerable extent 
upon the Ignatian and Sulpician methods, both of which he dis- 
cusses with exemplary clarity and charm. ‘There is so much 
goodness and beauty in the volume that one’s heart is filled with 
gratitude to know that the “works of God” are so manifest 
even outside the boundaries of the one, holy Catholic Church. 
But we would single out for particular notice the sections on 
repentance and sacramental penance, which are so definitely in 
the “great tradition” that nothing better could be desired. There 
is a very interesting introduction to the volume by the Bishop 
of Colombo. 
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